ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


6450 Cecil Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri 


February 13, 1967 


Paramount International Coin Corporation 
North Main Street 
Day ton, Ohio 1*5115 

Gentlemen: 

This is an amendment to my letter of January 30, 

1967. 

With respect to the 1852 U.S.Assay Office Brass 
and Silver Kuner uniface pieces, ve find in Adams 
book that th«8« are modern rostrikes made after 1907. 
They therefore should not be celled die trials. 


Sincerely yours. 



• : 

EBU CAT I N SOCIETY 


E P M 

atb 


A NON-PROFIT CORPORATION FOR EDUCATION 
THROUGH RESEARCH AND EXHIBITION 
OF COINS, CURRENCY AND HISTORIC OBJECTS 




ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


6450 Cecil Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri 


November 19, 1968 


Mr. Kenyon V. Painter 
P.O.Box 869 
Phoenix, Arizona 

Dear Kenyon: 


it just occurred to me that I had not 
heard from you since I wrote you on July 2h, 1968 
and thought I would chec;c up. Presumably, you 
received the book: I sent. 

I believe you were going to check up 
further, from a real estate point of view or other¬ 
wise, as to what the Phoenix resident we tried 
to visit, is doing. Would it be possible to check 
with the Credit Bureau to find out if he is employed? 
I would very much like to know whether you have found 
out anything* I will gladly telepho e you if you 
write me whether you know any more. 

My kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely yours. 


EH TC p. KtWKJ R NUM IS [A 1 TO 
EDUC/TION SOCIETY 


EP T /etb 


A NON-PROFIT CORPORATION FOR EDUCATION 
THROUGH RESEARCH AND EXHIBITION 
OF COINS, CURRENCY AND HISTORIC OBJECTS 



Mr. Ralph E. Jacobson 
Attorney at Law 
77 West Washington Street 
Suite 1609 

Chicago, Illinois 60602 


Dear Mr. Jacobson: 


Your letter of March 10th relative to the expulsion of Mr. Tom Ryan 
from American Numismatic Association has been referred to me. 

Mr. Ryan's expulsion was based upon his refusal to comply with an arbi¬ 
tration award in favor of Mr. Paul E, Garland. A copy of the unanimous 
decision of the three arbitrators is enclosed. 



} 



The portions of the Decision which I have underscored in red establish 
the following facts: 

1. The proceeding was to set aside the sale of an alleged 
"Proof" gold coin sold by Mr. Ryan to Mr. Garland. 

2. Mr. Ryan agreed to the arbitration and pursuant thereto 
appointed an arbitrator and testified at the proceedings. 

3. The coin was sold by Mr. Ryan to Mr..Garland as a Proof 
for a price of $ 3 * 300 . 

4. As the coin was not a Proof an award was entered in favor 
of Mr. Garland against Mr. Ryan for $3*300. 

Mr. Ryan was expelled under Article III, Section 3 of‘the ANA By-Laws 
which among other things permits expulsion of any member' "commi;zing any 
unethical act in his dealings with others" or "engaging in conduct un¬ 
becoming to a member." With respect to the ethical question, if we 
assume that Mr. Ryan sold the coin as a proof through error ar.d did not 
act in bad faith he is still in violation of the ANA Code of Ethics which 
contains the following provision: 

"I agree to take immediate steps to correct any 
error I may make in any transaction." 


The .ooard also takes the position that any member who agrees to arbi- 
trat. on in a dispute with another member ar.d refuses to comply with 
the oward is guilty of "conduct unbecoming to a member." 



•i-jWv'S? 
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Mr. Ralph E. Jacobson 


March 18, 


Kindly let me know if you have any additional questions regarding this 
matter. 


Very truly yours. 


George D. Hatie 


GDH/bgw 

Enclosure 






Box 352, Berkeley, CA 94701 
April 9, 1981 



Dear Stanley, 

As you requested, here is a brief summary of the current status of the Mexican Ingot 
report. 

1. It is complete except for the conclusions. Photos are properly mounted and 
classified, on the assumption that the report will be published. 

2. Present tentative conclusion: "possibly genuine"—but with problems not resolu¬ 
ble until certain (named) tests are completed. Once these tests are done, we can 
reach certainty of either genuineness or falsity 9 but not without them. Only certain 
tests are relevant. 

3. One of the key tests (the earliest) will require me to come to New York and 
physically examine certain selected ingots under a binocular microscope. Available 
photographs do not allow reliable conclusions to be drawn about certain issues; 
nothing less than stereo microscopy will do, as detailed below. 

a) Were any of the PHSV stamps impressed later than the 1770 revalidation 
stamps? From the photographs of certain ingots, this question is ambiguous. If 
even one PHSV stamp followed a 1770 revalidation stamp, the entire group at once 
is proved fraudulent. PHSV can only mean PHILIPPVS V (second reign 1724-46), 

and any anachronism of 24 years would be incompatible with a hypothesis of genuineness. 

b) Was even one 1744 or 1746 date impressed after a 1770 revalidation stamp? 

Same comment as to a). Note especially MEX-113, 114, for crucial instances. 

c) Certain ingots dated 1744, and others dated 1746, share a common HISP EX ID 
mold, which is identifiable by a plain crack—fine and short in some, much heavier 
and longer in others. If even one 1744 is from a later (more heavily cracked) state 
than even one 1746, that is another anachronism leading to condemnation 6 the whole 
group. (This is entirely aside from the question of why—when there was so large a 
number of HISP ET ID molds used on the forty-odd ingots that show any of these 
letters—a single damaged mold would have been held over two years for use on both 
1744 and 1746 ingots!?. The 1744's: FO-358A, MEX-103, 115; the 1746, MEX-111.) 

4. Beyond physical examination-which I must do personally—the major test required 

is x-ray diffractometry, of a kind that can be done in any laboratory equipped to 

do x-ray crystallography; this can be interpreted by any technician once he has been 
instructed what to look for . As this was interpreted to me by two Berkeley physicists, 
the line of reasoning is simple enough. Gold,cast into ingots,develops microcrystalline 
structure on cooling. Compression, torsion, or any other kind of stress produces ro¬ 
tational disturbances in the microcrystalline structure (measured in seconds of arc), 
and the pattern differs with age as well as with the kind of stress. Recent stress 
shows far more than older stress because there is some elastic recovery or other long 
term changes. A difference of 24 years (as between stamps applied in 1746 and others 
applied in 1770) will be apparent, and the difference will show which came first. A 
difference between 18th century stress and similar stress applied in 1953 or 1954 
will be even more apparent, and the difference will show which came first. That can 
presumably be told both on demi-ingots (presumably chopped up by pirates, and or pos¬ 
sibly chopped up at Penn Smelting Company in 1950s?) and on intact ingots. 

Possibly we can persuade Dr. Vladimir Clain-Stefanelli to have tests done on any of 
the Smithsonian's ingots at National Bureau of Standards. 

I am confident that if Mr. Ford genuinely believes in the authenticity of these ingots, 
he will take any necessary efforts to obtain physical access to the ones alluded to 
above (with F0 or MEX prefixes, as found on his photographs), and cooperate in 
making any necessary arrangements for the relevant laboratory tests, now that we know 
what they are. The sooner we can obtain these results, the sooner I can issue the 


report in its final form. 








Breen — Mexican Ingot report 


One difficulty with the theory that the ingots were forgeries Is in 
the very profusion of stamps and dies which Buttrey made grounds for 
complaint. There were at least seven woodblock stamps reading HISP ET ID, 
eight o/M "mintmark" stamps, two PHS V logotypes, three cantoned cross 
dies with castles, V and MF, etc. By all reasonable criteria, such mul¬ 
tiplicity suggests a large-scale operation--suggests that the surviving 
ingots began as part of a much larger group. Whether or not we credit 
the story told by John J.Ford that his source rescued them from immedi¬ 
ate scheduled melting at Penn Smelting Co., Philadelphia (because the 
ingots had been obtained at a time when the Treasury was adamantly opposed 
to private ownership of gold ingots), the "remnants" theory fits the data 
better than the Buttrey hypothesis that these represent the corpus of a 
single forger's output. ^ 

Even in the early 1950's, manufacture of this kind of ironmongery 
posed formidable problems in technology and cost--quite aside from the 
maker's familiarity with 18th century letter forms. The various dies and 
stamps must have been hand made, by processes that in the 1950s would have 
been prohibitive in time and cost compared to the prices for which Ford's 
source sold the ingots. Some of the smaller fragments were reportedly 
given away at the time, as souvenirs. Ford's own records (he tells me) 
indicate that many sold for slightly above bullion value: hardly enough 
for recovery of costs of manufacture of dies and punches! It is also 
claimed that some of the largest ingots (like some of the more unattrac¬ 
tive fragments) found no takers and were melted. Mutilation of ingots, 
as we saw earlier, certainly points to provenance in a pirate's or pri¬ 
vateer's hoard; they must have been counted as just so much raw bullion. 

For a forger who knew anything about coins to do this seems iither colos¬ 
sal stupidity or a subtlety of foresight far above anything elsewhere 
reported in numismatics. Has numismatic finally had its Jean de Sperati, 
or are we witnessing yet another smear campaign? 


Breen--Mexican Ingot Report 

POSSIBLE ILLUMINATION FROM ARIZONA?" 

Part of the guilt-by-association endeavor on the part of Prof. 
Buttrey dealt with a mysterious round ingot, reputedly originating 
•with the source of other controversial items. This is the so-called 
"Tubac" ingot, an unwanted, unasked-for and irrelevant addendum to Plate 
VI of my Encyclopedia Britannica article (NUMISMATICS: USA). Therein it 
was labeled "Gold coin-ingot (!) issued by the Jesuits in 1707 at their 
Tubac mission in Arizona." 

The ingot iscy1indrica1 ; on obverse, in sunken oval, is i / TUBAC / 
1707 On reverse, cross potent, quarterly:1 and 3, castle; 2, large V; 
4, large K. 43 mm. Long since adjudged fraudulent. 

According to John L. Kessell, Mission of Sorrows : Jesuit Guevavi 
and the Pim a s , 1691- 1767 , Tucson, 1970 , p. 51, there was no Tubac mis¬ 
sion. Tubac was a rancheria de visita or way-station for priests of the 
Guevavi mission; it is a Pima Indian village in Sonora, fortified in 
1752 by a Spanish garrison, on the west bank of the Santa Cruz river, 
approximately 45 miles south of Tucson--as shown on earlier maps inclu¬ 
ding those in the endpapers of H.H.Bancroft, History of Arizona ami 
New Mexico , San Francisco, 1889 (reprinted, Albuquerque, 1962). Today 
it is part of one of the state parks. 

The ingot's design does not allow of any definite interpretation, 
especially the V and K. The V may mean either Felipe V or Quinto a la 
Corona. K was not part of the Spanish alphabet, and in the 18th century 
Arizona mission context it would only have been interpreted as an allu¬ 
sion to Eusebio Francisco Kino (1644-1711), the great Jesuit missionary 
and explorer, who visited the region at least nine times between 1681 
and 1702 (but not afterward). Kino's alleged connexion with the ingot, 
if any, is obscure. The Jesuits are supposed to have discovered and 
exploited gold mines, but their locations have never been determined. 
(Bancroft, op. cit., p. 362.) Kessell (p. 39) found the earliest docu- 
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mented references to Tubac as of Holy Week, 17 2 6 > Father Kino's volumi¬ 
nous accounts (cited in detail in H erber>t E. Bolton, Kino's Hi storical 
Memoir of Pimeria Alta, 1683-171 1 , Cleveland, 1919, 2 v ; ) fail to men¬ 
tion Tubac at all; and Kino's own map of the area (1705, reproduced in 
the frontispiece of Bolton, vol. 1) does not show the place. Nor do 
early inventories show any quantity of gold in that area, in Jesuit 
hands; the Indians continued to live in simple poverty. 

This ingot's falsity was used as an argument for the falsity of 
any and all other ingots and similar unpublished and/or controversial 
items passing through the hands of Paul Franklin and/or John J. Ford 
Jr. (including many of the Mexican gold ingots herein studied), in 
Prof. Buttreyjs (unpublished?) article THE TUBAC INGOT, of which I 
have seen a photocopy of the ;1l or i g i na 1 typescript. I have no grounds 
for belief in the Tubac ingot's genuineness. The inconsistencies in 
available historical evidence (above) argue against it, and would con¬ 
tinue to do so even if we take Ford's conjecture that the date should 
possibly read 1767: which would leave the K even more difficult to 
explain. Buttrey's "analogy between the two bodies of material" (the 
Tubac ingot and the Mexican bars) "which implies that both the ingot 
and the bars derive from the same forger. The context in which the 
ingot made its only public appearance further suggests that such is 
the case..." is a classical instance of guilt by association, going 
well beyond any evidence Buttrey might have discovered, and in the 
case of the Mexican bars, it is irrelevant. 

Or is it ? If one could find any identity of style between the 
fake Tubac ingot and the Mexican bars, falsity would be far easier 
to demonstrate, as thiswould show yet another inconsistency. 

Let us look at the cantoned Cross Potent die, with its two castles 
and its V. This is the only item in Latin American numismatics--other 
than the bars herein under study--which shows anything similar. Can 
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we deduce any similarity here going beyond the device itself? 

Immediate points of departure include the bordure, the letter V, 
and the form of the castles. The bordure is not conclusive, as it 
consists of four dashes separated by 7 or 8 pellets on the Tubac 
ingot, as against alternating dashes and dots on the Cross Potent 
dies. They are not distinct enough on the Tubac Ingot to investigate 
punch!inkage. 

On the other hand, the letter V in the Tubac Ingot is of startlingly 
similar form to that on all three types (X, Y and Z) of Cross Potent 
dies. Rectangular serifs, right (sinister) arm longer than left; both 
arms concave outwards; vertex and left (dexter) serif touch cross arms. 
The resemblance is obvious on all the Cross Potent dies, though most 
close on the Type X. 

When we study the castles, the resemblance is even stranger and 
harder to understand for anyone not already committed to Buttrey's 
position. On the Tubac Ingot--unlike any genuine Latin American or 
Spanish instance of the castle as a device--the three towers are rep¬ 
resented as with curved walls, concave outwards on the middle or 
tallest tower, in both cantons. In all genuine Latin American and 
Spanish uses of the castle as a devices, the three towers are narrower, 
vertical, and with straight sides. 

But the same peculiarity is also found on the castles on ALL the 
Cross Potent dies on the Mexican bars 1 This i_s a suspicious circum¬ 
stance. We are unable to account for it unless on the hypothesis that 
the forger of the Tubac Ingot copied the device on (or from) one of 
another of the Mexican bars, some time after the latter came to light. 










THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


HORACE H. RACKHAM 
SCHOOL. OF GRADUATE STUDIES 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48io9 


DEAN 


March 15, 1983 


Mr. Eric P. Newman, President 

Eric P. Newman Numismatic Education Society- 

6450 Cecil Avenue 

St. Louis, Missouri 63105 

Dear Mr. Newman: 

I appreciate your quick response to my letter about 
helping to fund research by Professor Theodore B. Buttrey. My 
understanding of the purposes of your contribution is as 
follows: 

1. The matching grant from the Numismatic Education 
Society would be for expenses for travel within the 
United States to and from Washington, D.C. and for living 
expenses for the purpose of doing research on Western 
American Gold Bars in the collection of the Smithsonian 
Institution. 

2. Payment for personal services and for hiring of 
metallurgical testing services will not be charged to the 
grant made by your Foundation. 

3. A maximum of $5,000 would be committed by the 
Foundation in accordance with the above and the money 
paid into the fund only on a reimbursement basis. 

The conditions set out above as you will note, are taken 
from your letter of March 7 and are clear except for the last 
sentence of paragraph # 3. Thus, "reimbursement basis" might 
mean that the grant funds would reside with the Foundation, to 
which we would go whenever Professor Buttrey submitted 
vouchers. Or, it might mean that the $5,000 grant would be 
merged with the Graduate School's matching contribution in an 
account we would handle. I am prepared to work with you in 
either mode but believe we need to clarify the mechanism. 

With best wishes. 


Sincerely yours 


Alfred S. Sussman 
Dean 



AS: jk 


ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


6450 Cecil Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 63105 


Kirch 21, 1983 


Mr. Alfred S. Sussman, Dean 
The University of Michigan 

Horace H. Rackham 
School of Graduate Studies 
Ann Arbor, MI 48109 

Dear Dean Sussman; 

Thank you for your March 15, 1983 letter. I will be with Ted 
Buttrey in New York on April 9, 1933. and will discuss the grant matter 
with him. 

Me had thought that the funds would be expended jointly rather 
than have certain amounts come out of your $5*000 and other amounts 
come out of ours. For that reason, there might be more flexibility 
arranged between us after I learn what other types of expenditures Ted 
proposes to make, in addition to those which we wanted to participate 
in. 

Thank you for your continued cooperation. 


Sincerely, 



Jah 
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Michael J. Hodder 
Numismatic Research 
Tax & Estate Appraisals 
Private Consultation 


HC69 Box 606 
325 North Main St. 
Wolfeboro NH 03894 
603-569-8265 


Member: ANA, ANS, 
NBS, NLG, TAMS 
ANA Historian 


February 19, 1994 


The Editor 
The Numismatist 

American Numismatic Association 
818 North Cascade Avenue 
Colorado Springs, CO 80903-3279 

Dear Editor: 

The ANA is pledged to combat counterfeit coins and their makers wherever and whoever 
they may be. To that end, the ANA maintains an authentication bureau which examines 
coins submitted to it and renders an opinion about their authenticity. Over the years, first 
ANACS, then ANAAB, has done a creditable job helping to protect collectors from 
counterfeits. 

In the recent February, 1994 issue of this magazine ANAAB ventured an opinion about an 
1853 United States Assay Office of Gold $20, one of the so-called “Franklin Hoard” pieces. 
ANAAB detected what it believed were signs that the coin was counterfeit. Accordingly, 
ANAAB condemned that coin and all others of its class. 

When it made its decision ANAAB was not aware that these Franklin Hoard coins had 
been the subject of intense scrutiny and scientific study more than 25 years ago. ANAAB 
did not know that numismatists of the stature of Walter Breen and Don Taxay had 
determined that these coins were genuine. ANAAB knew only that one numismatist it 
consulted in this matter believed the coins were fakes. ANAAB made the mistake of 
relying primarily on its own resources and in this matter its inexperience has rendered its 
opinion both facile and naive. 

The 1853 USAOG $20 Franklin Hoard coins are extremely complex and tasking coins. 
There are strong arguments for and against their authenticity. I have read nearly everything 
ever written about them and have heard all the oral arguments for and against them. I still 
do not feel confident enough in what I know to condemn or authenticate them. 1 believe 
that the final word on these pieces will not be written until someone replicates all the 
research studies done to date and either validates or condemns them. 

In my opinion, ANAAB rushed to judgement on this issue. These coins may, indeed, be 
false, as ANAAB claims. If they are counterfeits, however, they are among the most 
skillful ever made anywhere. They are not to be condemned as easily as ANAAB would 
have ANA members believe. 



Michael Hodder 

cc ANAAB, Robert Leuver, Eric P. Newman, John J. Ford, Jr. 





AmericanNumismatic 

ASSOC I A T I O N 


818 North Cascade Avenue 
Colorado Springs, CO 80903-3279 
719/632-2646 • FAX: 719/634-4085 


March 16, 1994 

Eric P. Newman, President 

Eric P. Newman Numismatic Education Society 
6450 Cecil Avenue 
St. Louis, MO 63105 

Dear Eric: 

Thank you for your letter of March 4. We appreciate your 
concern and solicitude regarding Michael Hodder's 
contumacious letter to the editor of The Numismatist , dated 
2/19/94. 

Naturally, we are disappointed that Mr. Hodder adopted such 
an unjustifiably negative and pejorative approach in his 
communication. We will respond, but in precisely what 
manner I do not know. He is a very knowledgeable and widely 
respected numismatist, whose expertise we esteem; but 
unfortunately, I think Mr. Hodder has made adverse 
Speculations without a thorough grounding in the 
authentication techniques and procedures which we utilize in 
rendering ANAAB determinations. Questioning our opinion can 
certainly be salutary, but disparaging our personnel and 
resources is inappropriate, as you noted. 

With all best wishes, and again thanking you for your 
manifold contributions to numismatic scholarship and 
understanding, I am 

Sincerely yours. 



Robert W. Hoge 
Curator 

RWH/hj 

cc: David L. Ganz, Pres.; Kenneth E. Bressett, Vice-Pres; 
Robert J. Leuver, Ex. Dir.; Barbara Gregory, Editor; J.P. 
Martin, Numismatist/cf/file 


World's largest organization for collectors of coins, paper money, medals & tokens • Chartered by Congress 





ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


6450 Cecil Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 63105 


Michael J. Hodder 
HC 69 Box 606 
Wolfeboro, NH 03894 


May 5, 1994 




Dear Michael: 

You were thoughtful enough to send me a shown copy of your 
February 19, 1994 letter to ANA concerning the ANAAB opinion on the 
$20 1853 USAOG coin matter. Since that letter was addressed to the 
ANA I have waited for the ANA to have an opportunity to respond 
first and I find in The Numismatist for May 1994 such a comment 
with a quote from your letter. I recognize your desire to have 
the facts on difficult matters properly evaluated. In your letter 
you say you studied all of the available material without reaching 
a conclusion. 

You initiated with me a discussion of some points on this 
matter in mid 1993 before this ANAAB submittal took place. In the 
course of our talk I asked you for the data which Lester Merkin had 
on a gift to Smithsonian Institution made about 25 years ago which 
gift was not to be opened by the donee for 50 years from then. 
You said you were given such information by Mrs. Merkin in 
confidence including 4 to 5 pages listing donated items with Don 
Taxay's symbols on them, but could not share it with me. I told 
you that Lester Merkin had told me about the Smithsonian gift and 
his participation in arranging it when I last visited him at his 
New York office when he was quite ill and he told me he would send 
me his file but then said that something had probably been removed. 
A file was then sent to me by Tony Terranova at Lester's direction. 
There was nothing in it about the items included in or other detail 
of the Smithsonian gift and it primarily contained some data 
assembled by him as arbitrator in the PNG matter. 

I suggested to you that you ask Mrs. Merkin for any needed 
clearance to send me the material relating to the Smithsonian gift 
because Lester had wanted to share these facts with me and had 
orally done so to a great extent. I believe you indicated that you 
did not wish to ask her. Perhaps you have changed or may now 
change your mind and will share the information with us. I offered 
to write her directly but you preferred otherwise. Would you review 
the situation and let us know your present thinking. 


Best regards 



Eric P. Newman 
President 
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ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


6450 Cecil Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 63105 


Mr. J. P. Martin 
ANAAB 

American Numismatic Association 
818 N. Cascade Ave 
Colorado Springs, CO 80903 


Re: 1853 $20 USAOG 


May 6, 1994 


Dear J.P. : 

Thank you for your telephone call this morning informing us 
that Michael Hodder had telephoned you earlier this week asking for 
information in your file on the above matter and indicating he 
wanted to study the situation further. 

In view of the fact that we had already mailed him a letter 
on May 5, 1994 on the subject in answer to his February 19, 1994 
letter to ANA (shown copy to me and others) I have concluded that 
it is proper for us to send you a copy of that May 5, 1994 letter 
on condition that none of its content is to be disclosed to anyone 
by any means without our prior written consent except that you, 
Kenneth Bressett, David Ganz, Bob Leuver and Barbara Gregory may 
read it but shall not make copies or notations from it. You may 
of course discuss it within the above named group but not 
otherwise disclose its content. If I receive a written answer to 
it I plan to send a copy to you. 

As you know this matter may be very sensitive. We are only 
interested in numismatic facts. This is a revival of an old topic 
which has many tentacles. It is satisfying that you have 
independently agreed with our original opinion. 


Sincerely 



Eric P. Newman 


DISCUSSION 


Buttrey's condemnation of these ingots rests on a couple of mis¬ 
apprehensions, having to do with apparent inconsistencies. He could 
not understand the presence of the columnario stamps on pieces dated 
in the 1740's, especially since the forms of these dies suggested a 
later period; nor could he understand the presence of a quasi Peruvian 
device (with the MF and V) . These difficulties are immediately re- 
solvdd on close study of the ingots (rather than, as Buttrey relied 
on, study of photographic halftones). 

The first thing to come to attention is that in every instance 
where the columnario stamps A and X appear, they are stamped over 
any ether devices whatever; they were, in other words, affixed itouq 
later than MiiJrthing else. In addition, note that the Dos Mundos 
side-which in a few instances shows traces of a 1770 date--shows 
the same crown forms as are on the regular 8 Reales coins of that 
period; in fact, it was the crown forms and the division of legends 
(crods below space between H^,as well as the use of inescutcheon, 

which finally gave me the clue that the traces of date meant 1770. 
ditS 

These columnario atoaimv also show no denomination, which is also 
appropriate; it would have been extremely suspicious if the normal 
8 had been present. 

The following hypothesis fits the requirements. Suppose that the 

of m(- 

174 4-dated .ingots and fragments had been stolen from their rightful 

A 

owners^ and inj&Bunmm 1770 recovered by royal authorities: what more 
natural than to identify them with a revalidation stamp mk that time? 
The mutimlated condition of some 17 of these various ingots shows, to 
my eyes at least, that they were never considered as numismatic ma¬ 
terial; merely as so much bullion in a form more compact than granules 


or nuggets. 


Another feature of the group of ingots demands attemtion. This 
is the great profusion of different stamps of the same general 
type and apparent purpose: seven woodblocks reading HISP ET ID, 
eight o/M "mintmark"stamps, etc., and in no instance are two of the 
same type used on a single ingot. By all reasonable cfiteria, this 
kind of profusion of punches or dies points to a very large scale 
operation; it suggests that the ingots currently known were in fact 
remnants of a much larger group. Whether or not we credit the story 
told by Ford that fchis source rescued them from someone who was in 
process of melting them down (because they had been illegally ob¬ 
tained and could not be legally held?), the profusion of different 
stamps, dies, logotypes, etc., is consistent with the ingots' being 
survivors of an enormous output rather than Mthe entirety of a single 
forger's production. 

Even in the 1950's, the manufacture of this kind of ironmongery-- 

quite aside from the maker's familiarity with 18th century lettering 

forms—posed formidable problems both in technology and cost. Personal 

all 

examination of most of these ingots (I have not seen amififflHiDoof them, 
but the die-linkage and punch-linkage evidencme keeps them in the 
same group with those I have seen) leavesme no alternative to the 
conelu sion that, unlike some obvious forgeries cited by Buttrey for 
"guilt by association," these gold ingots were cast, with he various 
dies and stamps being hammered into them; and these dies and stamps 
must have been made by hand, a process that in the 1950's would have 
been prohibitive in time and cost compared with the prices at which 
Ford's source sold them. 

It seems paradoxical, too, that no other use was made of the 1770 
di eS 

Columnario atoampm, e.g. to make gem proof like strikings of Pillar 
Dollars in various metals, with or without the normal 8 being added^ 


Doursther says that the identical standards cited above were in 
use in Me*ico, to conform with Spanish usage. 

p. 368 gives the onza or onca = 1/8 Marco de Castile as 28.751 grams, 

and quotes Altes (Traits de pmwda monnaies, poids et m^snres, &c__, 

Marseille, 1832) to the effect that the onza was in use in Mexico 

after 1731, but no longer in Spain itself, as by the Decree of August 

31, 1731 the marco castellaxno was divided into 50 Castellanos instead. 

As of 1830, the marco castellano was* 230.25 grams or 3553.68 English 

grains. This equation means thait Doursther used a conversion factor 

of 1 Gram - 15.434006 grains. Translating the English grain Hweights 

into the modern equivalent of 15.432356 grains, we reach: 
alloyed 

Weight of pmirmym gold in the onza,* tirifttftfitwiltf 27.0602 old reckoning, 

= 27.06^092 new reckoning. (The weights of pure gold are respectively 
22/24, 43/48 and 7/8 of the above figure, should these be needed.) 

Weight of the marco castellano = 230.25 grams old recknoing = 230.276 
grams new recknoing. 

Angelo Martini, Manuale d*i Metrologia, Torino: Ermanno Loescher, 1883. 

p.322: Marco, Spanish gold or silver weight, = 4 Cuartos = 8 Onzas,- 

= 128 Adarmes 

de Alicante: 237.328 grams; 

de Barcelona : 267.333 grams (the locanl name for Adarmes is Arienzos) 

de Madrid, before Jan. al, 1859: 230.046450. 

This last is equated to the Marco de Castilla or Marco Castellano, dividec 

into 50 Castellanos. The Madrid standards were identical in Seville(346). 
p.325: 

±q The Onza de Oro (tariffed at 8*5 to the marco) is 27.064 grams and 
has been so since 1644. However, the lexgal fineness of coins has vsiied 
— 1644 : 22 Quilates = 916 2/3 Fine; 1700: Hflfl 21 Q = 875 Fine; 1729-72 
again 22 Q; after 5/29/72, 21^Q or 896 (895 5/6) Fine- 

p. 346: In Nexico, the Onza o Doblon de 16 Pesos was toirawm 27.064 grams 

917 i.e. 

(= the Madrid standard), but its fineness varied: until 1772,/916 2/3 F; 
ap ±2 after 5/29/72, 896 i.e. 895 5/6; after 1786, 875; this same weight 
and fineness recur even after 1866. At this period the gram was equated 


mu to 15.4323478 grains, which means 


in various metrological tabln 
that Martini's figures may be taken as is. 

Sn vimwmKihw min 

Lodovico Eusebio, Compendio di Metrologia Universale, Torino 1899, 
reprinted, Bologna, Forni Editore, n.d., gives a weight of 230.046 grams 
for the marco; this is equated to 3550.16 English grains, and appears to 
be an averaging of several of the above fibgures. 

Bruno Kisch, Scales band Weights, a Historical Outline, New Haven 
& London: Yale Univ. Press, 1965, p.249: 
s.v.XMarca: "In Spain the Aragon marca = H pound = 8 oncas = 32 quartos 

(cuartos! WB) = 128 arienzes (adarmes) = 4,096 granos = 230 grm. The 
Castilian marca (Madrid)= 8 ongas = 64 ochavoa = 128 adarmes = 384 

tomines; or 1 marca = 24 karat = 96 gran gold or 12 dineros or 288 

gran silver. ... In Barcelona the Catalanian (sic) marca = 272.67 gm. 

The marca of Valincia = 237.9 gm." These last two are unconfirmed by 

any other reference. 

In another table mii C gi^es the following as thpxofh they were separate 
standards: 

Madrid. Marco de Castile. 1 Marco = 8 onzas = 64 ochavas = 128 adarmes 
= 384 taminos (sic) = 4,608 granos = 230.074 fgrams. 

Valencia. 1 Marco = 8 onzas = 32 cuartos = 128 adarmes = 3557.6 Englis 
grains ((see abovei!)_) = 230.5 grams. 

With this degree of confusion, it becomes necessary to check primary 
sources. Felipe Mateu y LLopis, CatAlogo de los ponderales monetario 
del Museo Arqueol6gico Nacional, Madrid 1934, has fortunately provided 
access to these, and pinpoints the confusion. On p. 120, he cites for 
the reign of Felipe IV (1621-1665) the Mexican Doblon de 4 Escudos as 
13.385 grams, 901 Fine, and the Doblon de 8 Escudos of the same period 
as 26.876 grams, 915 and 909 Fine, after Bonneville's assays. That 
would mean that the 4 Escudos pieces were slightly debased and the 8 
Escudos coins were lightweight, despite laws penalizing the issue of 


substandard coins. It is extremely unlikely that Sr. Mateu would 

have published such figures based on tests of a single sample coin 

of each denomination; more likely these were averages, which asm would be 

worse than results of tests of a randomly heavier or lighter specimen. 

If we assume that these figures were in fact those at which the coins 

were intended to be issued, they correspond to two inconsistent 

standards at the Mexico City mint. How this works out is that the 

have a weight such 

doblon or doubloon or 8 Escudos coin is supposed to KBwgkmTfcpritfmwfimam 

that 8 *s of them will equal one marc (marca, marco) . Now 8*5 of the 

26.876-gram dobbons corresponds to the marc* Castellano at 228.446, and 

the corresponding figure (17 of the 4-escudos pieces) gives the marco 

in great contrast 

as 227.545, both these figures wmvtiwm^nmdkwiigrntnn to the range of 
230.04645 to 237.9 grams per marcp earlier reported from the above 
quoted sources. 

Coming closer to the period of time in which the controversial 

ingots were supposed to have been made (the reignsof Felipe V, 170}.- 
t (P- 129) 

1724, 1724-46), Mateu quoees/the royal edict of August 31, 1731, 
titled "Declaracibn del marco de Castilla,..." published* in Madrid 
"en la emprenta de Juan Aritzia, calle de Alcali," to the effect that 
gold was henceforth to be coined at 22 Quilates (= carats) fineness, 
and that the marco castellaoo was to be reckoned as 50 Castellanos, 
this marco supplanting all precious standards. After May 26, 1731, 

(p. 132) only the marco castellano was in use—no longer the Italian 
wtremtfaiml marca, or rather any of them. (Kisch cites the marca of 
Milano, Ferrara, and Bergamo as 235 grams; that of Piemonte as 246 
grams; and that of Venezia as 238.5 grams. In each instance the marca 
was divided into 8 oncie ax &£ quarti,=192 denari,=1,152 carati - 
4,60 8 grani, though some of the intermediate weights were not in use 
in some locales.) The efiect of this legislation was that the gold 
coins of Spain woudd be coined to a somewhat lighter weight standard 


than formerly; but what exactly this standard was remained open to 
question, and the question could be answered by checking actual 
coinstandard weights in the Museo Nacional. There were three of these: 

62. For the 8 Escudos of Felipe V, before 1731. Truncated pyramid, 
26.85 grams I! 

63. For the 8 Escudos of Felipe V, after 1731. Round, marked Vooo. 
26.7 grams!!! 

64. For the 4 Escudos of Felipe V, after 1731. Round, marked oooo. 
13.5 grams!!! 

No marco weights or Castellano weights of this period afe included. 
(The older reckoning of the marco as 8 onzas, 6S4 ochavas, 384 tomines 
or 4,608 granos was again in use by 1781.) 

The significance of these weights is immense. Weight no. 62 gives 
the marco as 228.225 grams (compared to the 230-odd described). 

Weight #63 gives it as 226.95 grams, which is lighter than anything 
previously cited. Weight #64 corresponds to a marco of 229.5 grams. 

These figures, supposedly official in Spain, would also have been 
official in Mexico (Doursther, p. 324). Supposedly they remained 
unchanged,at least respecting the standard weight of the8 Escudos, 
until the late 19th century. I tend to trust Martini's ^figures 
(pr 325) indicating that the onza remained constant at 27.064 grams 
ever since 1664, corresponding to a marco of 230.044 grams. (Why 
Martini rather than Kisch? Because Kisch picked up on several old 
errors without recognizing them as such, in particular the marco de 
Valdncia at 3557.6 grains*. However, Kisch does give the marco de 
Castl&e as 230.074 grams, which is close to the 230.044 from Martini.) 

We may accordingly assume that the actual Spanish standard was 
ideally to&'Gmgmwmm a hair above 230 grams, but in practice lower. The 
figure of 230.04 grams is unlikely to be bettered; but there would be 
uncertainty about any additional digit after the decimal place, and 


similarly for kh the mm onza—27.06 grams, any additional significant 
figurems being unreliable. 

These will be the figures adopted for purposes of the present 

research. We may presume that if the controverSial ingots are in 

fact forgeries, either they would be made to no standard whatever, or 

published 

at best to one of the most readily available/weight standards, inclu¬ 
ding any errors in this publication. In particular, if the ingots 
correspond to the Barcelona or Valencia marco (or submultiples there¬ 
of) as given in Kisch, that would be reason to suspect that they 
were made to conform to published erroneous^ figures used by 

Kisch. The older standards are unlikely to have been known to any 
forgers in the 1950's, and the more obscure their published sources, 
the less likely they are to have been known to forgers. 


HC 69 Box 606 Wolfeboro NH 03894 


May 9, 1994 


Mr. Eric P. Newman 
6450 Cecil Avenue 
St. Louis, MO 63105 


Dear Eric: 

Thank you for your letter of May 5, regarding the 1853 $20 USAOG affair and 
ANAAB’s recent involvement with one of the so-called "Franklin Hoard” specimens. 

Just for your own information, I became involved with this when J.P, Martin told me he 
had examined a specimen and that, for him, it was an easy cal! as a fake. I told J.P. 
that, as far as I knew, he was the only numismatist who had ever studied these who 
felt they were easy to condemn. As you rightly noted, that was my single intent in 
allowing ANA to print what they did. There have been many words written about these 
USAOG coins, some by some of the best minds of our numismatic century, and I did 
not want ANA members getting the misapprehension that these were "easy” coins. 

On the subject of Lester Merkin’s file concerning certain items said to have been 
donated to the Smithsonian, I have no personal knowledge of the gift or its contents, if 
any. I possess an inventory listing of numismatic items Merkin and Don Taxay once 
examined. I have no persona! knowledge that any of the items listed were donated to 
the Smithsonian. 

While he was alive Lester Merkin described the listing to me and stated that he did not 
want the contents revealed in the near future. He also told me he wanted me to have 
the file. I intend to honor his wishes and, if for no other reason than that, I do not intend 
to release the file. 


Yours truly 



Michael Hodder 


ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


6450 Cecil Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 63105 


Theodore V. Buttrey 9 May 1994 

6 DeFreville Ave 
Cambridge C B 4 1 H R 
England 

Dear Ted: 

I feel you would enjoy being kept up to date on a recent 
happening which will be close to your heart. 

There was submitted to the American Numismatic Association 
Authentication Bureau (ANAAB) an 1853 $20 United States Assay 

Office gold piece (USAOG). I knew nothing about its submittal. 
It had the telltale 170 ridges on its edge like the others in the 
"Franklin Hoard". ANAAB not only issued an opinion but found it 
desirable to publish its opinion in The Numismatist for February 
1994. The opinion was written by J.P. Martin, chief authenticator 
of ANAAB. 

A letter dated 19 February 1994 was written by Michael Hodder 
to the editor of The Numismatist with others receiving copies. The 
editor of The Numismatist did not publish the letter in toto but 
extracted a portion of it and published a comment in the May 1994 
issue. I then wrote a letter dated 5 May 1994 to Michael J. 
Hodder. 

The coin was given to the ANA museum some time after the 
opinion was rendered. 

Copies of the items mentioned above are enclosed. 

Further activity may follow but at this point I feel you 
should be informed. You did the outstanding research work on 
related forgery matters. After my original research work I was 
waiting for something to happen. It finally did. 

I have been gathering data for years and there is much more 
to be learned about the Smithsonian being given items which cannot 
be examined until long into the future. These items were liberated 
40 to 50 years ago by someone who was close to the U.S. Mint. 

My granddaughter Abigail still speaks with pleasure about her 
meetings with you for my Royal Numisamtic Society award and I thank 
you again for making this honor possible. 

If you have any questions or comments on the USAOG matter 
please feel free to write us. I will follow up with relevant 
events concerning it. I believe it will warm up. Please do not 
disclose any of this in any way. 

Please continue to thrive and I only wish our paths crossed 
more often as they did many years ago. 

Your friend and fellow researcher, 


Eric P. JNewman 





ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


6450 Cecil Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 63105 


Leslie Elam May 10, 1994 

John Kleeberg 

American Numismatic Society 
Broadway at 155th St. 

New York, NY 10032 


Re: 1853 $20 US Assay Office Proof 
Dear Leslie and John: Gold Coin 

As a Member of ANS Council I believe it is incumbent upon me 
to keep you advised on a confidential basis of the renewal of a 
controversial matter on certain of the above coins. 

Over 25 years ago I gave an opinion in a P.N.G. arbitration 
that the above coins with 170 reeds were forgeries. The panel 
unanimously ruled the coin which was sold as a proof wap not a 
proof but avoided stating that it was genuine or a forgery. They 
required the vendor to take back the coin and reimburse the buyer. 

Another coin with the same general characteristics was 
recently submitted to the ANA Authentication Bureau. The ANAAB 
independently declared it a forgery and published their findings 
in the February 1994 The Numismatist . Michael Hodder wrote to the 
editor of The Numismatist a letter dated February 19, 1994 with 
shown copies to me and others. 

The Numismatist published a comment in the May 1994 issue. 
After the ANA comment was published we answered Hodder with a 
letter dated May 5, 1994. Hodder telephoned ANAAB just prior to 
our May 5, 1994 letter being sent and asked for all information in 
the ANA files about the coin. Much information in the ANA file is 
from us long ago. ANAAB voluntarily informed me of Hodder's call 
after the May 5, 1994 letter had been written and sent and told me 
some of what Hodder said. When they learned that we had already 
written Hodder, ANAAB said they would wait to see if Hodder replied 
to us. I then sent ANA a copy of our May 5, 1994 letter to Hodder 
under conditions of confidentiality. 

You can understand this matter is very delicate and many are 
involved. 

I am sending this letter to you with applicable enclosures of 
copies of items mentioned. This letter and its contents and its 
enclosures are not to be published, copied or disclosed or 
discussed in whole or in part with anyone else except the three of 
us unless we give prior written permission. This restricts the 
information to you two on behalf of ANS and not to any councillors, 
officers, or staff of ANS or anyone else. What is already in The 
Numismatist is of course public and not under the restriction. 
ANAAB has been sent a copy of our May 5, 1994 letter to Hodder on 
similar conditions as has Theodore Buttrey. 

We believe there will be additional activity on the matter and 
wanted to keep you two somewhat advised of the situation. 


Sincerel; 






ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


64:50 Cecil Avenue , St. Louis , Missouri 63105 


J.P. Martin May 19, 1994 

ANAAB 

American Numismatic Association 

818 N. Cascade Ave 

Colorado Springs, CO 80903-3279 


Dear J. P. : 

I enclose photocopies of some USAOG pictures which I believe 
will interest you in view of your recent opinion on the matter. 
They are: 

#7 Obverse and reverse of $20 with bright surface. 

#20 Obverse and reverse of $20 in lead or other white metal 
compound on a very large flan and with the fineness shaved 
off. 

#25 $50 USAOG obverse created from the $20 obverse die or hub 
and with Moffat & Co. reverse. 


I will have to check further to try to find the metal used on 
this oversized concoction. 

This is only a teaser to show you how broadly this matter 
extends. 



Eric P. Newman 


enclosures 


ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


6450 Cecil Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 63105 


J.P. Martin 


May 19, 1994 


ANAAB 

American Numismatic Association 

818 N. Cascade Ave 

Colorado Springs, CO 80903-3279 


Dear J.P. : 

Because of your friendship with Tom Ryan and your comment to 
me that he was unhappy withthe ANA I am enclosing a copy of a 
letter dated March 18, 1969 to his attorney from George D. Hatie 
since it relates to the 1853 $20 USAOG arbitration matter. Tom 
Ryan was unfortunately through no fault of his own caught in a web 
of controversy and lost. 


Sincerely, 



Eric P. Newman 


enclosure 


ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


6450 Cecil Avenue , St. Louis, Missouri 63105 


Mr. Theodore V. Buttrey 


9 February 1996 


Fitz William Museum 
Cambridge CB2 1RB 
United Kinqdom 

Dear Ted: 

Supplementing the prior report to you there is sent to you 
herewith our observations on the brass and copper strikings of the 
$20 1853 US Assay Office pieces. They are unlisted. They are 
definitely from transfer dies by virtue of the extra lump which 
arose during the transfer. The original dies were cut by George 
Albert Ferdinand Kuner who came to California in 1849 and died 
there in January 1906, just three months before the earthquake. 
He did metallic art work all of his working life. He could have 
had the US Assay Office dies in his possession when he died or 
perhaps he had turned them over to the San Francisco Mint 
previously. In any event the original dies (which I believe were 
still in San Francisco in 1906) and the transfer dies were sent to 
the Philadelphia Mint or else there is no way Nagy could have 
obtained them. Nagy had a store in Philadelphia on 18th street 
selling autographs, cards, coins, documents, etc. and I will soon 
get an advertisement of that store. Through the pull of his 
relative John Haseltine at the Mint, Nagy and Haseltine could get 
all kinds of things and even have work done there with "unofficial" 
material like private California coin dies (The US Assay Office was 
privately owned). So Nagy could have fiddled with original or 
transfer dies. When he died his accumulation included things 
acquired from the Mint, probably as junk. It was the coin related 
items which were sold by the Nagy Estate to Merkin or friends of 
Merkin and then given to the Smithsonian on the 50 year "don't 
open" deal. Naturally there was a tax deduction angle. Dave 
Bowers is trying to find out from Hodder what was in the gift as 
Hodder says he knows. I will advise you promptly if he does. 
Things could easily have been borrowed temporarily before the gift. 
Number and letter punches could certainly have been siphoned off. 
The reason for the gift was to give back to the government things 
which belonged to the government and to delay the examination of 
them until those involved in liberating them were no longer subject 
to embarrassment during their lives. 

If you need anything further please feel free to ask. 


Hopefully this may be helpful 


My 


Er 



1853 U.S. ASSAY OFFICE OF GOLD $20 COPPER AND BRASS 

REPRODUCTIONS ATTRIBUTED TO STEPHEN K. NAGY. 

COMPARISON WITH ORIGINAL GOLD STRIKES 

REPRODUCTIONS APPARENTLY STRUCK FROM TRANSFER DIES 
OBVERSE 

I in UNITED has a round top instead of a flat top with serifs. 
Gold originals also have a round top on that I. 

Raised circular lump in the field below upright of T in 
UNITED. No such lump on gold originals. 

E in AMERICA has no upper left serif. Gold originals also are 
missing that serif. 

R in AMERICA has no upper left serif. Gold originals have a 
weak left serif. 

I in AMERICA has a weak top. That I in originals has a well 
formed top. 

E in TWENTY has no lower left serif. Gold originals also are 
missing that serif. 

LIBERTY on ribbon very weak. Much stronger on gold originals. 

Portions of device are weak and not weakly struck. Gold 
originals have stronger and clearer devices. 


REVERSE 

Right upper arm of Y in ASSAY is virtually invisible. Same is 
true on gold originals. 

Strong clear impression of geometric lathe design. Same is 
true on gold originals. 

Tiny die break shows below second S in ASSAY and L below it. 
Some originals show no die break, other originals show 
a die break from S to L thru C continuing between 1 and 
8 to the border of the panel. 

EDGE 

162 reeds on edge. This is the same number as on gold 
originals. The collar is the same or is made with the same 
broaching machine setting as the collar or collars for gold 
originals. 




ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


6450 Cecil Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 63105 


March 6, 1996 


Mr. Theodore V. Buttrey 


Dear Ted: 

The award to you of the Huntington Medal for 1996 by the American Numismatic 
Society expressed the appreciation of the international numismatic and scholarly 
community for your many enlightening programs, research projects, teaching 
and writings on ancient Roman and Greek as well as North American numismatics 
over the years. I am delighted to join in congratulations to you and know 
you will continue to be an inspiration to others throughout the world. 


Sincerely, 


Eric P. Newman 
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COINS • MEDALS • PAPER MONEY 


NUMISMATISTS 
AUCTIONEERS • APPRAISERS 



123 WEST 57™ STREET • NEW YORK, NY. 10019-2280 


March 25, 1996 


Mr. Leslie Elam 
American Numismatic Society 
Broadway 5 155th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10032 

Dear Leslie: 

Furthering our discussions last week, I enclose pages from the 1994, 1995, 
and 1996 Guidebook. 

This is the information recently published about some of the gold bars found, 
not previously published. 

I, for one, cannot understand why Buttrey didn't look at this current information, 
which is in the Guidebook. Was he using old notes and research during his 
talk? 

It is because of this and other information I have given you previously, that 
I found the talk incomplete and not current. 


HGS/sb 

sent via Fax 6 Federal Express 

cc: Arthur Houghton 
Donald Partrick 


Sincerely yours, 
STACK'S 



'larvey G. Sta 
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TEL 2 1 2/582-2580 


FAX 2 1 2/245-50 1 8 
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The American Numismatic Society 

(FOUNDED 1858 • INCORPORATED 1865) 


For Release: Contact: Arlene P. Jacobs 

MARCH 22, 1996 

THE ARCHER M. HUNTINGTON MEDAL AWARD 
PRESENTED TO PROFESSOR OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 
THEODORE V. BUTTREY 

On Saturday, March 16th, the Archer M. Huntington Medal Award for 
1996 was presented to Theodore V. Buttrey, Emeritus Professor of 
Classical Studies at the University of Michigan and Emeritus 
Keeper of Coins at the Fitzwilliam Museum, University of 
Cambridge. The award is given in recognition of outstanding 
achievement in numismatic scholarship. 

Mark Salton, the Chairman of the Huntington Medal Award Committee 
read the following citation: 

Today, we honor a numismatist whose dedication to the science has 
spanned more than four decades and continues undiminished. The 
poet Robert Herrick wrote some 300 years ago: 

"Attempt the end and never stand to doubt. 

Nothing's so hard but research will find it out." 

If we were looking for scholars in our time for whom those lines 
might have been intended, amongst the first to come to mind would 
be today's medallist. 

Theodore Buttrey's academic curriculum is outstanding. We can 
only give a few of the highlights: 

Professorship, then chairmanship of Classical Studies 
University of Michigan, 1964-68; 

Life fellowship, Clare Hall, Cambridge University, 1972 
Keeper of Coins, Fitzwilliam Museum, 1988-91; 

Fulbright professorship at Copenhagan University, 1985; 

Royal Numismatic Society medallist, 1983; 

President of the Royal Numismatic Society, 1989-94, 
no mean achievement for an American. 

His numismatic career began in 1952 with his participation in the 
ANS Summer Seminar, and since then he has shown on many occasions 
how research, if persistent and thorough, can uncover new 
insights even where problems appear forbiddingly thorny. The 
bibliography of his activity bears this out. It is too extensive 
to be recited here in its entirely, but several of his most 
significant writings must be noted. 



Telephone: (212) 234-3130 
Telefax: (212) 234-3381 
Tuesday-Saturday 


Broadway at 155 th Street 

New -York -NY. 10032 


The Triumviral Portrait Gold of the Quattuorviri Monetales 

of 42 BC (NNM #137, 1956) which evidences the 

analytical skill of the writer. It sheds a clear light 
on the hitherto only vaguely understood question of the 
moneyers' college of that year; its conclusions are 
based on meticulous die studies, and each step in the 
reasoning is carefully backed by supporting evidence. 

"Chronology of the Flavian Titulature" (1980), followed 
by Flavian Numismatic Titulature (RNS presidential 
address 1990). He is also working, in collaboration 
with Ian Carradice, on a review of RIC.II , containing the 
Flavian emperors. 

Morgantina Studies; The Coins ( Numismatic Chronicle 
1973, Princeton 1989). 

"The Denarii of Pescennius Niger" (RNS presidential address 
1992), where he identified no less than 50 Niger obverse 
legends. A corpus of the silver coinage of this 
emperor is in preparation. 

Plus numerous hoard reports, excavation records and reviews. 

Also forthcoming is a work on denarii of Publius Crepusius 
(jointly with G. Carter and Charles Hersh), for which a 
preliminary study was published in 1976 (ANJMN 21) and one on 
Pharaonic Imitations of Athenian Tetradrachms (progress on this 
was reported at the International Congress of Numismatics, Berne 
1979) . 

It is evident that Roman numismatics in all its aspects is a 
focal point of his interests. On the other hand, his scientific 
inquiry has by no means been limited to the classical period. A 
large body of his work is devoted to Mexican numismatics, as is 
borne out by numerous essays, papers and publications, both in 
English and in Spanish, examining many facets of the coinages of 
our neighbor to the South. They include: 

The Guide Book of Mexican Coins . first published in 
1969, followed by repeated updated editions, the 6th 
together with Clyde Hubbard in 1992. 

"Central America under the Mexican Empire, 1822-1823," 

ANJMN 13 (1967) 

A number of papers on coinages of the Zapata uprising, 
as well as a great many others. 

As if all this would not suffice, Theodore Buttrey also is the 
author of articles on numismatics and archaeology intended for 
the general public, thus reaching out to a wider audience; in 
this endeavor he has conducted numerous television programs on 
classical subjects including coinage. 










His association with the ANS is of long standing. He became an 
Associate member in 1953, was elected a Fellow in 1955 and a Life 
Fellow in 1964. From 1963 to 1983 he served as a Council Member 
and from 1965 to 1983 as Chairman of the Publication Committee. 

In 1975 he was named a Benefactor of the Society. 

But perhaps his most important contribution to numismatic 
knowledge is his ability to teach others; his generosity in 
sharing and disseminating the fruit of his labor is well 
remembered by those who have had the privilege of his mentorship. 

It is in view of his many significant accomplishments in 
furthering the science of numismatics that it gives the American 
Numismatic Society great pleasure to award this year's Archer M. 
Huntington Medal to Professor Theodore V. Buttrey, Jr. 

Professor Buttrey expressed his deep appreciation for the award 
which he characterized as the "top honor in the field." 

Recalling the number of times, he, as a member of the Society and 
its governing Council, had been present at previous Huntington 
Award ceremonies, he noted that perhaps Otto Mprkholm [recipient 
in 1981] had expressed, best, the feelings of honorees when he 
said that he had "looked through the list of previous recipients 
and marveled at them and wondered what he was doing in this place 
and decided, 'Why not?'". 

Stating that he had first set foot in the ANS some 45 years ago, 
and since had never been away for very long, Theodore Buttrey 
expressed his admiration for the Society's collections, library 
and personnel that together make possible the work of scholars 
which, in turn, the ANS finds worthy of recognition. Finally, he 
noted that he was accepting the award "as an earnest not of what 
I have done but of things to come; a reminder of what is yet to 
be completed," referring to the projects cited by Mr. Salton as 
"in progress"; and, said Buttrey, "if I fail in that, you may 
have the medal back!" 

Following his acceptance of the award medal, Professor Buttrey 
(introduced by his former student, now Chief Curator of the ANS, 
William E. Metcalf), discussed the problem of "Western American 
Gold Bars," which he identified as a series of closely related 
ingots produced in the names of Western mines and Assayers and 
mostly purporting to originate in California and to date from the 
1850s and 1860s, the days of the gold rush. As demonstrated by 
Buttrey, historical evidence supporting their origin is lacking 
and his research indicates that the bars themselves were unknown 
before the 1950s. It was Professor Buttrey's contention that the 
"Western Gold Bars" are twentieth century fabrications contrived 
to appeal to collectors' general interest in the historical 
American West. 


Prof. T.V. Buttrey 
6 De Freville Ave. 
Cambridge CB4 1HR 
tel/fax 011-44-1223-351156 


3 April 1996 


Eric P. Newman 
6450 Cecil Ave. 

St. Louis, MO 63105 
USA 

fax 00-1-314-727-0820 


Dear Eric, 

The ANS lecture as I gave it was partly just from notes. I have 
written it all up in article form and submitted it to Leslie for 
possible publication in the AJN . In the lecture itself I named no 
names; all those details have been added here in the footnotes. 

My computer printer and I disagree on page length. I have to fix 
the problem somehow but it seemed best to get this off to you 
now. Sorry for the inconvenience. 


ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


6450 Cecil Avenue , St. Louis, Missouri 63105 


Theodore V. Buttrey, Jr. Air Mail 

Fi-tzwilliam Museum 8 April 1996 

Cambridge CB2 1RB 
United Kingdom 

Dear Ted: 

Unfortunately I was not present at your talk at ANS on March 
16, 1996 but received the content soon thereafter. I feel that it 
might be helpful if I share some of my thoughts about it with you. 
I realize how much work and thought you put into the subject over 
the years and that is evident in what you presented. Naturally, I 
was "all ears". 

p. 1. The subtitle "Western gold coins" might be clearer if 
changed to "Private gold coins of western United 
States'®. 

p. 1, line 6. Due to the small amount of silver found in the 
gold rush and its insignificance to your subject you 
might wish to eliminate "and silver". 

p. 1, line 18., Perhaps you should include the name of Edgar 
H. Adams here as he was the first numismatic compiler 
and rework footnote 4 which includes him. 

p. 3, line 7. Adams should be John W. Adams to avoid any 
confusion with Edgar H. Adams. 

p. 3, line 16., Instead of "Some years ago I published a " I 
suggest "In 1973 there was published my". This is more 
specific. 

p. 3, line 22-23. "is proven" instead of "can be proved". 

p. 3, line 24., "in the 1950s" might be added and the source 
matter eliminated. Footnote 6 should then be omitted 
as too inflammatory. 

p. 4, line 11., "speculation" rather than "fictitious" seems 
better. 

p. 4, line 27., "Who made the bars is not known" should be 
eliminated. It may be or is known by some. 

p. 4, line 28.. add "auctioned or" in front of "sold". 
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Footnote 9. Christie's Sale took place before the Vince 
Newman article. 

p. 5. The Hodder comment to the editor of the Numismatic 

Circular in 1990 should be mentioned and commented on. 
I do not understand what conclusion it comes to as it 
didn't measure trace elements. It apparently did 
create some difference of opinion. 

p. 5. You might also add that no one to your knowledge has 
written an opinion contrary to your findings relative 
to the wrong crown design if that is the case. Breen 
apparently wrote something challenging your position 
but it was not published so far as I remember. You 
should carefully check this matter. 

p. 6, line 5 & 6. The word "new" can be confusing. You use 
"previously unknown" and you might stick to that. 

p. 6, line 9. The words "There is not room here" gives the 
wrong impression. Perhaps you should list all of the 
names somewhere, but if you do, you risk contradiction 
if even one name on a bar turns up in a newspaper 
description, article, treasure find, etc. Incidentally 
you repeat the names you do use in a later part of the 
talk and might eliminate that. 

p. 6, line 22. perhaps "contained the apparent imprint of" 
instead of "were signed by" would be more precise. 

p. 6, line 26.. Elimination of the sentence beginning with 
"All" as this seems quite inflammatory. 

p. 7. As you know a Franklin hoard piece alleged to be a 

proof was the subject of a PNG arbitration in the 1960s 
in which the arbitrators unanimously determined the 
piece was not a proof. A similar piece was declared 
to be a fake by ANA Authentication Bureau and published 
in the February 1994 Numismatist . p. 290. These might 
be mentioned. 


As to Section III beginning on page 5 there are a number of general 
inquiries which an interested person could raise and which I 
believe should be further investigated. There are also other 
points which should be looked into. 

1. It is important to check everything possible to determine 
if any western bars are mentioned before 1950 other than 
Humbert and Moffat. 
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2. It is important to write the Central America Group and ask 
them if there are any other private bar makers on the 
material they have found other than those listed in the 
Guidebook for 1994, 1995 and 1996 (pagination differs in 
each edition). The Guidebook entries should be included 
in any event. Even though the Central America Group may 
be reluctant to give most data early they probably would 
give this minor information as they did for the Guidebook 
and for Life magazine. 


3. You need pictures and this is a very complex matter. I 
believe a formal written request to the Smithsonian 
Institution is necessary to ask for copies of pictures of 
all of its private gold bars and copies of such information 
as they have in their records with respect to the pieces. 
You should offer to pay for the copies of the pictures. 
Informal requests are not enough. You are vulnerable to 
criticism and challenge if you do not write. Whether you 
will receive a satisfactory response or not Is another 
matter, but they are supposed to be a museum to help 
furnish knowledge to the public. 

In this letter to Smithsonian you may or may not wish to 
ask if it received a gift or gifts about 25-30 years ago 
which is not to be opened until 50 years have elapsed. 
Although that matter may be related to the gold bars 
Smithsonian will theoretically have no way of knowing what 
is in the gift or gifts. Perhaps to avoid too much of a 
shock the request for copies of the pictures and data might 
come first and after a Smithsonian reply or sufficient time 
for a reply the gift inquiry could come at a later date. 

4. You might write the Bank of California for a picture of 
its $200 slug. They had it on exhibit for years and it 
may still be there. I am sore the bank has a picture. It 
is in Encyclopedia Britannica as you know. 

5. It is important to check whether after 1950 and before the 
Central America find there is any bar located or mentioned 
which was of a type found in the Central America or any 
other variety not previously known. 

6. You do not mention the inclusion of some private gold 
ingots or bars in the Guidebook over 25 years ago and in 
due course removed from the Guidebook . If I can find my 
notes on this in my boxes of files on the matter I can send 
them to you if you wish. 

7. I wonder if in the restricted collection of pioneer gold 
you know about there are any gold bars allegedly stamped 
by assayers which are not included in the Lilly, Gibson, 
Central America etc. groups. 
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This letter is too long already but it is of such importance 
to be accurate on such a difficult subject that I want you to have 
these thoughts promptly. I will think about the matter further 
and will probably make more suggestions. This is in no way to be 
interpreted as other than friendly and in your best interests. I 
am trying to look at the problem from the point of view of an 
uninformed intelligent person studying the matter for the first 
time. 

Again congratulations on the Huntington Medal. 



Eric P. Newman 


cc: American Numismatic Society 
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ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


6450 Cecil Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 63105 


Mr. Theodore V. Buttrey, Jr. 16 April 1996 

Fitzwilliam Museum 
Cambridge CB2 1RB 
United Kingdom 

Dear Ted: 

I thank you for the new charts on your Western gold coin and 
bar matter, marked Figures 1, 2, and 3. They are very revealing. 

Figure 1 covers the earliest appearance of the coin producing 
firms and since there are so few following the 1850s decade I 
wonder if you should be specific as to their names. I think that 
might be helpful. You even might wish to name all of the coin 
producers. 

Figures 1 and 3 might be clarified so that the words "Earliest 
appearance" may include write-ups and discoveries as well as 
auction items if that is intended. 

The distinction between a coin and a bar might be included as 
there are circular gold objects which appeared for the first time 
after mid-twentieth century. 

I presume you have not yet received my 8 April 1996 letter to 
Cambridge because your charts were sent to me from the USA. 

Please keep me up to date as to modifications. 



Eric P. Newman 


cc: American Numismatic Society 


ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


6450 Cecil Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 63105 


Mr. Theodore V. Buttrey, Jr. 16 April 1996 

Fitzwilliam Museum 
Cambridge CB2 1RB 
United Kingdom 

Dear Ted: 

I thank you for the new charts on your Western gold coin and 
bar matter, marked Figures 1, 2, and 3. They are very revealing. 

Figure 1 covers the earliest appearance of the coin producing 
firms and since there are so few following the 1850s decade I 
wonder if you should be specific as to their names. I think that 
might be helpful. You even might wish to name all of the coin 
producers. 

Figures 1 and 3 might be clarified so that the words "Earliest 
appearance" may include write-ups and discoveries, as well as 
auction items if that is intended. 

The distinction between a coin and a bar might be included as 
there are circular gold objects which appeared for the first time 
after mid-twentieth century. 

I presume you have not yet received my 8 April 1996 letter to 
Cambridge because your charts were sent to me from the USA. 

Please keep me up to date as to modifications. 



Eric P. Newman 


cc: American Numismatic Society 





Prof. T.V. Buttrey 
6 De Freville Ave. 
Cambridge CB4 1HR, England 

tel/fax 011-44-1223-351156 

15 July 1996 


Mr Eric P. Newman 
6450 Cecil Ave 
St. Louis, MO 63105 
USA 


Dear Eric, 

Thanks for your letters of the 8th and the 16th April. Here's a 
set of reactions. (I enclose copies of yours for reference.) 


to vour 1etter of 8 Anri1 1996 
p.l, subtitle; and 1.6: OK 

p.l 1.18. I did mean History, not just compilation, which is why I 
leave Adams' list until later. 


p.3 1.7: OK. 

p.3 1.16: I was brought up to avoid the passive. 

p.3 1.22; and 1.24: OK to changes of text. Nothing in fn 6 is 
inflammatory. If I had taken the bars to be good you wouldn't be 
bothered by it at all. Everything in it is a matter of record, 
confirming the statement in text and allowing the reader to follow 
it up. If I don't include the evidence, what supports the text? 

In the case of the Mexican bars the difference between me and the 
other guys is precisely that I have done the hard work and I cite 
the evidence, while they deal in vague assertions and cite nothing. 
The connection between the dealers in bars and the argument that 
the bars are false may annoy someone, but what are we to do? 
pretend that they have never been offered for sale, and leave the 
reader to wonder what I am talking about? 

p.4 1.11: No: speculation is based on incomplete evidence (I know 
that George IV hated his German wife; I don't know why; I can 
speculate that it was her weight, dialect, bad taste in dress, 
etc.). Over all these years the only published texts on the 
Mexican bars, produced by those who present them as genuine, are 
the anonymous screeds in the sales catalogues, notably (but not 
exclusively) the Stack's sales. See e.g. the Gibson sale, p.84: 
the historical claims made in this text are not speculation, they 
are pure invention, supported by nothing. 

p.4 1.27: well... I could say "is not known to most of us", but I 
don't think that's an improvement. 

p.4 1.28: OK 

Footnote 9. I think the text is clear, "after the one and after 
the other", but the editor can rearrange if necessary. 

p.5: Yes, the Hodder letter could have been mentioned. I'll stick 

in something -- or someone will: our St Louis colleague has been 





thinking of writing a rebuttal. Anyhow I am not alone in believing 
that Hodder's data are fictitious, and I didn't want to get into 
that. I'll do something. 

p.5: The wrong crown design is only part of the case, but the 

claim that the die was subsequently applied (see Stack's Gibson 
sale p.84) is met by V. Newman in his article, saying that 
microscopic examination of several bars showed no indication that 
the stamp had been applied subsequent to manufacture. 

I don't think it necessary to get into rearguing the whole 
Mexican business. I've made that case already, and it is the fact 
that no one has published any rebuttal to my original article. The 
Gibson sale (1974) -- held only a few months after my paper 
appeared -- stated: "A definitive study is scheduled for 
publication early next year" (p.84). Well, here we are twenty-two 
years later and still waiting. Meanwhile Stack's have just ignored 
my study and have gone on selling the bars accompanied by a 
fictitious historical text. 

In academic circles it is not customary to cite your own work 
and then say that it has gone unchallenged. The assumption is that 
subsequent work will be cited if it exists. There is none in this 
case, and I suppose I could say that. As to Breen, whatever he 
wrote -- if in fact he did write anything -- has never been 
published, so how is one to know what his arguments might have 
been? -- One might also ask. Why are these guys so reluctant to 
establish the truth of their case, with a name as powerful as 
Breen's to support them? Anyhow Harvey Stack claims that there is 
such a paper, so I have asked him to send me a copy, and we'll see. 

p.6 1.5: OK 

p.6 1.9: As I say in the paper, a complete corpus of the bars 
might run to +/- 200 pieces, and that, with citations for the 
appearance of each, seems to me to be much too bulky for what I 
offered in a lecture/article. Footnote 17 gives the reader a good 
survey of the material appearing at auction. The repetition is 
deliberate; in a lecture, anyhow, repetition reinforces. 

p.6 1.22; OK 

p.6 1.26: There is nothing inflammatory about the "All..." 
sentence. If you delete it you lose the thread of the argument, as 

the next sentence shows. The point is context. It matters that 
the different illustrations on the plate came from one source, 
rather than from a variety of sources. 

p.7: Yes, I'll add a footnote to cite the Numismatist article. 

Section III.l. I had thought it would be understood that this is 
exactly what I did to prepare this paper; otherwise my Figure 3 
would make no sense. I have spent hours and hours, here and at the 
ANS, going over 19th and 20th century auction catalogues. That 
also is why I can say that when you look for proveniences you come 
back to the 1950's but not earlier. 

2. I doubt we could do much with that. The Central America 
material is incomplete (much is still on the ocean floor), and from 
my conversations with James Lamb at Spink America I gather that the 
principals are reluctant to give out information until the law 
suits have been settled. I have been over the Life illustrations 
and extracted as much information as my magnifying glass would 
allow. The firms represented correspond to the entries in the 





Guide Book . What is clear is that the Central America bars that we 
have seen look nothing like the Western bars I was discussing. The 
best comparison is between the set of Justh & Hunter bars from the 
wreck, and the Justh and Hunter sold to Lilly by Stack's: the 
former are regular, and professionally produced; the other is crude 
and sloppy, like so many of the other Western bars. 

3. (a) It might be possible to get photos of some of the 
Smithsonian bars, but I think this article is not the place to 
illustrate all 40 of them even if the photos were available. 

(b) I telephoned Mrs Merkin when I was in New York, and had a 
nice conversation with her. She told me that there was no such 
gift to the Smithsonian. Dick Doty never heard of it. 

4. I have had some contact with the Bank of California, but that 
is over. They don't answer my letters. 

5. To judge from the limited amount of information available in 
the Life photos, none of the Central America bars is of a type 
previously known, although the names of firms are known. 

6. Yes, I know that the Guide Book did include a few of the 
Western bars for a few years, then abandoned them. I should have 
said that and will add it to the article. I wanted rather to 
congratulate them (Bressett) for avoiding the Western bars (as 
against the Central America bars) subsequently. 

7. The major sources are (a) collections: Lilly, Bank of 
California; (b) auction catalogues of a number of firms, sometimes 
of collections (Gibson, Clifford), sometimes just assemblages of 
this and that including a gold bar or two. I would guess that most 
of the possibilities are covered between Lilly and Clifford, but I 
haven't brought the whole corpus together. 


to vour 1etter of 16 April 1996 


Figure 1: it is based on the firms given in the Guide Book -- the 
standard body of material that has been with us for over a century. 
Anybody who has worked even superficially with the Western material 
should know what the material is, and I don't think that the list 
of firms needs restating, but I'll point to the Guide Book more 
clearly. 

Figures 1 and 3: I have based the investigation on the auction 
sales, as being the obvious evidence of the appearance of the 
Western coins on the market (and the proof of their earlier 
existance). I'm not going to go through all the contemporary 
newspapers etc. to try to refine the data further, because it makes 
no difference to the argument. You can give or take a bit in the 
chronology and the picture remains the same: the well-known body of 
genuine Western gold coins and bars was well-known already in the 
1870s and 80s; Ford's bars were totally unknown before the 1950's. 

My term "Western gold bars" includes the few fakes which are shaped 
like coins rather than bars. I've added that to text. 


Yours ever. 



cc: Leslie Elam 











Prof. T.V. Buttrey 
6 De Freville Ave. 
Cambridge CB4 1HR 
England 

tel/fax 011-44-1223-351156 


18 July 1996 


Harvey Stack 
Stack's 

123 West 57th St 
New York City 10019 
USA 

Dear Harvey, 

Leslie Elam has forwarded to me copies of two letters to him from 
you (19 and 25 March), regarding my Huntington lecture at the 
Society, and raising objections to my arguments and conclusions. 

I'm grateful that you have taken the trouble, and hope that you 
will take the time to consider this long response. 

I'm going to write two letters to you, 1) this one on the Western 
gold bars, and 2) a later one on the Mexican bars. For the 
Mexican, before responding to the remarks in your letter of 19 
March I would like some help. You said after the lecture that it 
formed the basis for future research. I hope therefore that you 
will be willing to contribute to that research, by providing the 
following information: 

a] Stack's auction of 11 November 1974 (Gibson col 1ection), lots. 
270-271 . Who provided the text accompanying these lots? It says 
that "research is underway" -- by whom? "A definitive study is 
scheduled for publication early next year" -- well, here we are 
twenty-two years later and it has still not appeared, as far as I 
am aware. Can you guide me to it, please; or if it didn't appear 
can you tell me why? (You refer in your letter to Walter Breen's 
paper. I find this puzzling since I have seen a letter from John 
Ford stating specifically that Breen did not write such a paper. 

But if you have it to hand, please send me a copy, or let me know 
where it can be found. Thanks.) 

b] Stack's auction of 2 February 1983 (Detmer collection), 1ot 
185. Who was the author of the text accompanying this lot? 

c] Stack's auction of 8. December 1993. lots 2515-2517. Who 
was the author of the text accompanying these lots? 

d] Hodder, writing in Num Circ . Yes, I know Hodder's 
contribution. I am afraid it only reveals his ignorance in these 
matters, as can easily be shown (no-one who knows colonial coinage 
would take seriously his claim that two pieces of 1743 and 1745 
tested 88-89% fine gold) -- but that will wait till the next 
letter. Let me say that I have no quarrel with the man Hodder; I 
doubt I ever even met him. I have recently written a review of the 
Society's Canada's Money . in which Hodder's article is easily the 
most interesting and the most important, and I've said so. But on 
his Mexican bars argument he is out of touch. 

Anyhow, would you please let me know: 
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i} What was the source of Hodder's information? 
ii} Who requested the analysis at the Boston Museum? 
iii} Who at the Boston Museum carried it out? 
iv} When did the analysis occur? 

v} Who provided the bars and the coins for analysis? 

vi} What equipment was used for the analysis? 

vii} Where can the formal results of the analysis be seen? 

If you don't have the answers to these questions, would you be so 
good as to put them to Hodder -- I don't have his address -- and 
ask that he forward a reply to me. Thanks. 

When these data are to hand I will write to you about the Mexican 
bars . 

Meanwhile, to the Western bars. (For the purpose of this 
discussion you understand that, as in the lecture, I use "Western 
bars" as a convenient term to refer generally to the kind of 
material which began to come on the market profusely in the 1950's 
and can be seen e.g. in the Lilly collection -- the Kohler and 
Moffat bars excepted.) I enclose xeroxes of your two letters, 
having numbered the different arguments to key them to this reply. 

(1) On the question of denomination, you say that the bars 
denominated in odd amounts "could not change hands or survive as 
coins did." You can thrash this out with Kagin (Moffat bars 
"passed as money" (p.294)), or Breen (Moffat bars -- "Odd 
denominations ... passed at face value" ( Encyclopedia . p.632)). 

Such items were manufactured and used in a situation where coin was 
not easily available. We know well that the real problem with all 
of the private gold was not the overt denomination, but the gap 
between intrinsic value and asserted face value. 

I'm sure it's true that over time -- even over a short time -- 
proper coins would circulate preferentially and ingots fall out of 
circulation. (Some of the Central America ingots are so large you 
could hardly lift them anyway.) And that would account for their 
relative scarcity. But the fact is that Kohler and Moffatt ingots 
were known then outside California, and are still known now; while 
the Western bars were not known then, by any evidence available to 
us, yet suddently appeared in the 1950's and in quantity. You say 
that "their survival is almost miraculous". I don't believe in 
miracles. 

(2) I don't see where these comments get us. Yes, various issues 
have been created privately, and many are rare. And new things 
appear from time to time. I don't think anyone would have been 
bothered if one or two previously unknown Western bars popped up. 
The question you still have to answer is. How did all of the 
Western bars vanish for a hundred years, and then come to be found 
in such quantities in the mid-20th century? 

Here we have relatively rare material, and in gold, and of 
great historical interest. On pp.2-3 you refer to other expensive 
rarities -- Roman gold bars, and Brazilian bars, and the King of 
Siam set, all of which are good stuff on the market. On the one 
hand you offer these as analogous instances of unusual numismatic 
items coming into view; yet on the other you argue that the case of 
the Western bars was different from these, in that collectors 
couldn't possibly have been interested in anything as peculiar as 
Western gold bars from the Gold Rush days. What in the world is 
the evidence for that? We know that in fact there was a lively 
market in Western gold. Then you turn around again and claim that 
important people like Mehl and Raymond really were interested in 
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this material (p.3), and bought and sold it privately (to each 
other? without ever putting it on the market?). This is pretty 
far-fetched. When the dealers put Moffats on the market the 
collectors certainly ate them up. 

(3) From the 1870's onward there were plenty of sales of Western 
gold, including ingots. Of course there were not as many as in 
more recent times, but there were enough for Edgar Adams in 1909 to 
be able to write up a virtually complete catalogue of the material 
including market prices. His listing matched almost issue for 
issue what we know today -- the material that forms essentially 
that section of the Guide Book. 

A quarter of a century later Wayte Raymond, who was at the 
heart of American numismatic dealing, wrote his own catalogue of 
the Western material (1931). Like Adams he knew the Kohler and 
Moffat bars, but none other. Your reference to the Gold Act of the 
early 1930's is of no use: at that time Western private gold had 
already been around for 75 years. There is no point in claiming 
that bars purportedly created in the 19th century, and invisible 
since, went underground 75 years later. 

My point about Mehl was that he put more Western gold on the 
market through his auctions than any earlier dealer or any of his 
contemporaries; yet he never once offered one of the Western bars. 
You argue, p.2, that "Collectors held [the Western bars] as 
oddities", yet on p.3 you say that they were sold privately, so 
there must have been collectors. 

As to the great old collections, yes, some were around for 
many years; it is precisely such great collections that would have 
picked up the great Western rarities, and they did -- but somehow 
they never came across the Western gold bars. (You include 
Clifford's collection, but it was built relatively recently. The 
earliest acquisition date of any of the ingots, as far as is noted 
in the Bowers and Ruddy catalogue, is 1957.) 

And as to the specialist collections -- Mehl, Reed, Raymond, 
etc. -- in which you say gold and silver ingots were to be found, 
well, maybe they were, but what kind of ingots were they? Were 
these the Western bars? If Raymond had Western bars in his 
collection, why didn't he include them in his catalogue? Or 
rather, if he knew of them in anv collection, why didn't he include 
them? I don't know what these people had, and you are offering no 
evidence. Federal assay gold and silver bars were long known; 
maybe that's what they were. 

(4) On the Guide Book, you’re right: I was not clear in what I was 
saying. I'll try to make it clearer in the final version, thus:-- 

Many years ago, when the Western bars began to appear on the market 
a few were picked up in the Guide Book -- back in the 1950's/60's; I 
don't have the exact dates to hand at the moment. I did not say 
that in the lecture, and I will correct it in the article. But I 
was looking ahead. These entries did not last; they were dropped, 
and thereafter for years none of the bars was carried in the book 
in spite of their (apparently) belonging to the Western gold 
material. Their non-appearance says something pretty clearly. You 
say that their omission was owing to limitations of space. Well, 
that is not what Ken Bressett tells me. He can speak for himself, 
and perhaps you will wish to interrogate him on this matter; but I 
can tell you what he tells me -- that he has been as confident as I 
am that the bars are not genuine. 

Now at the end of the lecture I made a distinction which apparently 
you did not catch; again I will try to put it more clearly in the 
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printed version. I distinguished between the body of Western bars 
which was the substance of the lecture, and the bars found in the 
Central America . I entirely accept that the latter group are 
genuine. The same distinction was made independently by Bressett 
in the Guide Book. Yes, bars are now included there, but these are 
only issues found in the Central America . You sent on xeroxes of 
Bressett's text. Well, read the text. The opening sentence says. 

The nature of monetary bars made during gold rush days was largely 
a matter of conjecture until 1989 when actual pieces were 
discovered on the sunken treasure ship S.S. Central America . 

How can the nature of the bars have been a matter of conjecture 
until the discovery of the ship, when so many bars have been around 
for the last forty years? Why, because Bressett did not believe in 
that lot, and still does not believe in them. If words mean 
anything his use of "actual pieces" for the Central America finds 
means that he does not accept that the sort of thing sold to Lilly 
or Clifford or the Bank of California were actual 19th century 
bars. 

When I referred to the Central America material I did not say that 
these types had been picked up in the Guide Book. Yes, I should 
have, and will. I want it to be perfectly clear that the C.A. bars 
-- which I accept are genuine -- are not the same things as the 
bars which were put on the market from the 1950's -- which are not 
genuine. 

(5) Following on that point, you say that bars of Hentsch and 
Kellogg & Hewston "were found and well known before the finding of 
the wreck". Would you please give me references to these bars 
appearing before the 1950's? As to Blake and Co., the kind of 
material attributed to that firm which has been associated with the 
Western bars (Kagin, pp.281-2, 334-6) is quite unlike the bar from 
the Central America (illustrated in Coin World . 31 January 1990). 

As to Justh & Hunter, a wonderful comparison can be made 
between the Western bar which carries that name and the Central 
AlQg.fica bars. Since Lilly bought the former from Stack's you may 
have a photo of it in your files, or you can get it from the 
Smithsonian. Some Justh & Hunter bars from the Central America can 
be seen in Life , vol. 15.3 (March, 1992) p.32. The workmanship 
could not be more dissimilar: the wreck bars are regular in layout 
and professionally produced; the Lilly bar is by comparison a 
scrawl, made by some amateur in a back alley. 

Names alone don't validate the object. Victoria was a genuine 
queen, but it doesn't follow that every coin bearing her portrait 
is a genuine coin. The manufacturer of the Western bars could 
easily have gone to the historical sources, or to local city 
directories of the 19th century, to find the names of real firms to 
put on his bars. 

(6) Your objection assumes the answer to the problem which is still 
under discussion. It is no good to claim that if bars such as 
Harris, Marchand, etc. were found in collections today, that would 
invalidate my argument. Why? If they had survived, why assume 
that they would have appeared only in the 1950's and not before? 

If they had escaped melting in the 1860's and survived until today, 
they would have been somewhere. Where? On this point the question 
remains, and you haven't answered it: where were the Western bars 
hiding for decades? 

Of course the bars recovered from the Central America were 
unknown until they were found. But once they have been found we 
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can ask, and answer, the question. Where had they been? Well, on 
the Central America . We know their whereabouts for the last 140 
years. But where had the Western bars been before they came to our 
attention? 


There is another angle here, not referred to in your letter, but 
touched on in the lecture. What is really odd is that when the 
Western bars started to come on the market they didn't come from 
various sources; they came largely from only two, or one. How did 
the material concentrate itself this way? Even if one were to 
believe that the bars would previously have been of little interest 
-- which I don't believe for a minute -- once they were coming on 
the market, and seen and bid for at auction, and selling for 
thousands of dollars, every dealer in the country would have wished 
to handle this expensive and attractive material. 

Yet the Western bars were not spread about in the trade: again and 
again the individual items go back to just two sources -- Stack's 
and John Ford. And that statement may not be quite right either, 
since I have been told -- please correct me if this is wrong -- 
that Ford supplied most if not all of the bars that were sold by 
Stack's to Lilly. Ford certainly helped to supply Clifford, and I 
believe was the sole supplier to the Bank of California for its 
twenty pieces. So perhaps we should be speaking of just one 
source. 

So why do they come back to Ford (just as the Mexican bars do)? I 
have a note that he was said to have assembled his collection by 
advertising throughout the West. Everyone in the trade must have 
been on the lookout for Western bars, yet somehow they were always 
in the hands of Ford. He must be the luckiest guy in the world. 

Of course some of the bars appeared in auctions of other dealers. 
But who consigned them? Western bars, and Mexican bars too, even 
came up in some British and Swiss sales, which might make it appear 
that they derived from a variety of sources. But they had been 
consigned there by Ford. 

(7) I'm not sure what point you are trying to make with the 
Auction Firm Summary. Yes, there have been lots of auctions, and 
Stack's has led the way in number. But what does this tell us 
about the Western bars before the 1950's? Perhaps I don't have to 
make the point again about their invisibility on the market, 
because you seem to have conceded it -- p.2, "they did not appear 
in catalogues" -- you bet they didn't, though John Adams lists 
hundreds of sales over the years as including Western gold (John W. 
Adams, United States Numismatic Literature, Vol. I: Nineteenth 
Century Auction Catalogues (Mission Viejo, CA, 1982), Vol. 11: 
Twentieth Century Auction Catalogues (Crestline, CA, 1990)). I 
have spent hours and hours, here and at the ANS library, going 
through US sales catalogues from the 1860's to the 1950's, 
searching for these supposed 19th century bars. I have looked at 
all manner of dealers, concentrating especially on those like Mehl 
who showed a particular interest in Western gold. 

And there is nothing. And I mean nothing . Plenty of Western gold 
coins, but no ingots. Zilch. Zero. I am not alone in this 
experience. Take at a look at Jerry Kimmell Pioneer Gold Auction 
Analysis (Avon Lake, OH, 1990). He went through the auctions too, 
and he was not prejudiced against bars: he includes the Moffat 
bars. But of the others he found nothing. 
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So it won't do just to say, "Oh well, they were out there 
somewhere." No, Harvey, they were not out there somewhere; they 
were not out there anywhere. 

To prove me wrong on this point is very easy: simply provide the 
citations -- the names of the dealers, dates of the auctions, and 
lot numbers for any of the Western bars other than Kohler and 
Moffat before the 1950's. You speak of "an occasional ingot which 
appeared in Sotheby's and Christies sales the early decades of the 
20th century" (top p.3). OK, there's a good beginning: please tell 
me exactly which sales you are referring to, and which ingots. 

Come on, Harvey -- you and Ford both have a lifetime of knowledge 
and experience in American numismatics; you have dealt with tens of 
thousands of coins, in some of the most important collections ever 
created, and including the most exquisite rarities; at Stack's you 
have a first-class staff with all kinds of experience, a great 
working library, no doubt miles of files. Given all this, if I 
were to ask about Western coins you'd have no trouble at all 
providing information on their previous appearances over the past 
hundred years. 

So do the same thing with the bars. Get down to cases and provide 
the hard evidence: tell us exactly where any of these bars other 
than Kohler or Moffat appeared before the 1950's. If not in sales, 
in which collections? Why didn't the great collections which you 
list on p.2 have any when they did finally come to market? And why 
did Raymond, who you claim had ingots in his collection, not 
include them in his catalogue when he did include Kohler and 
Moffat? Give me some evidence, not this woolly stuff about how 
collectors didn't care for them (when we know that in fact they 
cared very much for private gold, as the active auction market 
proves). 

The whole of your argument rests on a tissue of assertions, some of 
them pretty implausible, to my mind. Let's have some hard 
evidence. If I am wrong I will admit to it, and publicly. But I'm 
not about to believe what you claim just because you claim it. As 
far as I am concerned I've done my homework and made a case. You 
haven't. 

I come at this problem as a scholar. I don't care personally 
whether the bars are good or bad: I don't buy them or sell them, I 
don't include them in my collection. If they're good, that's fine 
by me; if they're bad, that's fine by me. My concern is to 
determine which, because if they're good they are interesting and 
important historical material; if they're bad they have to be put 
out of the way. 

All of my study persuades me that they are bad. Still, you can 
forward the argument considerably, and in your favor, if you will 
simply supply appropriate references to the Western bars before the 
1950's. I would welcome any such information -- truly, I would. 

But if you don't provide that evidence I will conclude that you 
can't. And if you can't, then no-one has any reason to take your 
speculations seriously. Of course individual novelties come to our 
attention from time to time. But there is not the slightest 
possibility that the Western gold bars — dozens and dozens of 
pieces -- were totally unknown for a century while simultaneously 
the Western gold coins were well known, widely collected and 
systematically catalogued and studied. 
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Until I receive your evidence my position remains the same. I am 
grateful for your two letters, because they have helped me to 
clarify my paper at points which you question, but I don't find 
anything to shake my argument. On the contrary, if your objections 
are the only serious ones to be made, then I feel even more 
convinced than before that I have come to the right conclusion, 
that the whole Western bar phenomenon of the 1950's and following 
years was a gigantic fraud. 

I look forward to hearing from you regarding the various requests 
I've put to you above, and to the Mexican questions back on pp.1-2, 
so that I can answer the rest of your letter of 19 March properly. 

Thanks. 

Yours sincerely. 


cc: Leslie Elam 
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Some Information For Thought 


To his earlier attacks in the 1960's on the Mexican Ingots Buttrey never responded 
to the lengthy re buttle prepared by Walter Breen but just continued with inconclusive 
remarks about the series. (Walter Breen's paper is available for study.) 

He referred in his talk on Saturday to E.V. Neuman, the I.A.P.N. authentication 
remarks in 1990 casting doubt on the authenticity of a single ingot Neuman exam¬ 
ined, not the 40 or more known to exist. Buttrey neglected to report that 3 months 
later in the same publication "The Spink Circular," Neuman's report appeared 
in, Michael Hodder debunked and completely refuted Neuman's conclusions. Why 
was this report omitted from the Buttrey talk and report? (Copy of Hodder Report 
attached.) 

Further he discussed the existance of ingots, ie: $50.00 Octagonal Slugs, and other 
pioneer coins which found their way East in the 1850's and 1860's. Logically those 
pieces which had uniform denominations of U.S. coins, ie: $2.50, $5.00, $10.00 
and $20.00 gold, and similar designs were readily acceptable as regular issue U.S. 
coins. The $50.00 Slug was, as he said, a logical progression of larger coins needed. 

However, Moffat bars are known in $14.25 and $16.00 denominations, Kohler on 
the other hand are known in unusual denominations, ie: $36.55, $47.71, $37.31, 

$41.68, $45.34, and $54.09. These odd denominations, rectangular coins do not 
have regular, standard face value, could not change hands or survive as coins did. 
Their survival is almost miraculous. 


continued 
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However, a study of Western History indicates that many private companies did, 
out of necessity, issue currency. As hard currency was in demand, paper and script 
refused, any form of gold and silver was used as money. 

Dr. Buttrey acknowledges this but said that a quantity of unknown companies 
seemed to have sprung up in the 1950's. He assumes they were fantasy pieces. 

He said none of the previously unknown companies appeared at auction during 
the period of 1890 to 1950's, and none were recorded. However, he never asked 
himself "why." One must consider that throughout monetary history that unusual 
happenings occurred, which eventually became part of detailed numismatic study. 
You must consider the number of variable items and their need to further understand 
their existance (if they survive.) I cite a few examples. 


A- Roman gold Bars compared with Aureii 

B- Klippe Siege of pieces compared with Ducats 

C- Brazilian Bars compared with Reis coinage of that period. 

D- Private ingots compared with standard denomination of Privately issued 
Western gold coins. 


All have a common thread - they were struck for a common need - whether it 
was for commerce and monetary need, a store of value, a way to transport or 
any combination of the above. All are applicable to further study - which, in 
my opinion, is far from complete. Each day new information could be discovered 
or published. I submit the reason that they didn't surface is as follows: 

1- Many of the ingots were odd denominations and didn't survive. 

2- Collectors held them as oddities and they did not appear in catalogues. 


f 3- The period of 1880 to 1950's didn't have as many sales or collections offered 
at sale as Buttrey alluded to. For example, the Clapp collection, now the 
Eliasberg Collection, was in the Clapp Family from the 1880's to 1942, then 
with Eliasberg 1940's to 1980's. Over 100 years, never exposed to the auction 
market! The Norweb Collection, had almost 100 years in one family. Many 
/ other famous collections had similar longevity including Virgil Brand, Col. 

E.A.R. Green Henry Clifford and numerous others here and abroad. One perfect 
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example could be found in the discovery of the King of Siam set, not known or 
published for over 125 years. So this could not have any exposure. The above 
does not include the many territorial items including an occassional ingot which 
appeared in Sotheby's and Christies sale the early few decades of the 20th century. 

4- I remind you of the number of auctions held each decade from 1880's to 1980's. 
There were a relatively low number of sales in the 1920's, 1930's and 194 0's, in 
relation to earlier and later years. Reason - Big collections weren't dispersed, 

Old time dealers were dying out, new blood just got on the scene. Dr. Buttrey 
made a big point of B. Max Mehl having about 140 sales in his 50 years, many 
during the above period. Yet Stack's from 1935 to 1996 has had nearly 600 sales. 
Times changed, collections were sold or disbanded in various periods, yet Buttrey's 
statistics were far from an accurate evaluation. 

5- The period of 1930 to 1954 was also a very unusual period. Gold coins were 
restricted to numismatics according to the gold act of 1933-'34. Unusual bars 
and ingots were or could have been considered taboo, so they were not offered 

for sale at auction but sold privately. However, I know that B.Max Mehl, Ira Reed, 
Wayte Raymond, F.C.C. Boyd, Joseph Stack, C.E. Green, Arthur Kagin and numerous 
other numismatists in the 1930's and 1940's had ingots in gold and silver in their 
private collections, as did collectors. Don Kieffer of Chicago had a substantial 
collection of coins and ingots in the 1930's to 1950's, many acquired from Charles 
Green of Chicago. Dr. Buttrey did not reveal this fact, unless he was uninformed 
of this, or never bothered to ask or research this matter. 

6- Dr. Buttrey stated that the "Red Book", (really the "Guidebook of U.S. Coins") 
did not see fit to publish some of these unknown ingots. They appear in fact in 
various years from 1955 - 1976, and include such previously unknown companies 
as: 


Kellogg 6 Hewston 
California Sierra 
Blake 6 Agnell 

Anonymous 1849 $10 Ingot (under F.D. Kohler) 
Meyers 6 Co. 

James King of William 
John Parsons 8 Co. 


continued 
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The reason given that they were no longer included in later years was space limita¬ 
tions in the book, since the regular U.S. Series was growing, new designs filled 
the pages for the basic U.S. issues. Certain economies occurred, this in turn restrict¬ 
ed the number of the coins to be shown and pushed our the ingots of our early 
days. It might be added that other photos and information was omitted in other 
series: i.g. The Lima Doubloon was in and out of the Colonial section, for space 
economics. This is another omission in the Buttrey talk. 

To further show how his talk was developed to meet his personal opinions on the 
subject, and try to further vindicate in his analysis, he mentions the find of the 
sunken ship, the U.S.S. Central America. Over 100 years after it sunk in the Atlan¬ 
tic, the recovery of gold ingots from the wreck is astonishing. Not only were 
massive ingots discovered, but examples of private companies' ingots and coins, 
some previously known, others never before published. I list below some of the 
companies uncovered so far in the wreck: 


Harris, Marchand 6 Co. Kellogg 8 Hewston 

Justh 5 Hunter Henry Harris 

Henry Hentsch Co. Hentsch 8 Burton 

Blake 8 Co. 

to mention a few already revealed in national publications. 

Examples of Justh 8 Hunter, Hentsch, Kellogg 6 Hewston and Blake 8 Co. were 
found and known well before the finding of the wreck. 


Yet, were these ingots in private or public collections today, rather than in the 
ocean, would not Buttrey's conclusions, that they never were in sales, never pub¬ 
lished or seen, make these ingots false in his mind, rather then a real numismatic 
find. The find of these hither to unknown examples of companies' ingots, nullifies 
the conclusions made last Saturday. 
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Auction Firm Summary 

03/19/96 


First Sale Last Sale Total Sales Total Lots Longevity (years) 


STACK'S 

10/18/35 

11/29/95 

613 

897,611 

60.12 

THOMAS L. ELDER 

03/05/03 

05/25/40 

295 

422,674 

37.23 

KAGIN'S 

03/30/40 

05/06/88 

292 

580,526 

48.11 

LYMAN H. LOW 

02/04/85 

04/04/24 

195 

122,830 

39.16 

M.H. BOLENDER 

11/17/24 

09/15/60 

190 

246,228 

35.83 

BOWERS & MERENA 

04/18/55 

03/21/96 

185 

350,940 

40.93 

HERBERT E. MOREY 

08/10/96 

08/28/22 

179 

37,616 

26.05 

CHRISTIAN HUBSCHER 

07/25/81 

03/13/93 

176 

112,628 

11.64 

ED. FROSSARD 

09/06/78 

11/11/01 

176 

122,263 

23.18 

HERITAGE RARE COIN GALLERIES 

07/17/72 

08/11/95 

162 

260,548 

23.07 

THE CHAPMANS 

10/09/79 

11/17/32 

161 

188,475 

53.11 

HOWARD S. SMITH 

05/26/56 

05/22/83 

157 

222,003 

26.99 

GEORGE BENNETT 

05/21/61 

11/15/81 

152 

100,951 

20.49 

SAM J. KABEALO 

11/29/30 

12/02/73 

147 

118,075 

43.01 

SMYTHE/NASCA 

12/01/76 

02/29/96 

140 

180,901 

19.25 

SUPERIOR 

09/24/70 

01/29/96 

134 

264,897 

25.35 

JESS PETERS 

03/10/64 

01/19/84 

129 

127,457 

19.86 

B. MAX MEHL 

12/25/03 

10/25/55 

120 

184,814 

51.84 

BARNEY BLUESTONE 

10/24/31 

02/18/50 

117 

137,108 

18.32 

WILLIAM ELLIOT WOODWARD 

06/27/60 

04/16/90 

113 

182,256 

29.81 

FRENCH'S 

01/30/39 

06/25/76 

113 

120,640 

37.41 

KURT R. KRUEGER 

11/15/76 

11/30/95 

106 

153,342 

19.04 

HANS M.F. SCHULMAN 

03/30/40 

03/03/75 

101 

167,219 

34.93 

LUCIUS H. RIGGS 

07/25/40 

10/16/69 

101 

78,875 

29.23 

HENRY CHRISTENSEN 

10/18/55 

03/19/93 

99 

142,726 

37.42 

NEW NETHERLANDS COIN CO. 

09/24/40 

05/11/77 

97 

81,223 

36.63 

CHARLES E. KIRTLEY 

12/20/83 

12/07/93 

97 

66,250 

9.97 

BANGS 

03/17/41 

02/11/98 

97 

47,538 

56.91 

HARMER-ROOKE 

11/17/69 

02/16/94 

86 

64,499 

24.25 

HARLAN J. BERK LTD. 

11/02/77 

07/11/95 

86 

37,464 

17.69 


The firms of Stack's, Bowers, the Chapman brothers, R.M. Smythe and Heritage 
all include their appropriate predecessor and subsidiary firms. 












































ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 

6450 Cecil Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 63105 


March 15, 1997 


Mr. Leslie Elam, Director 
The American Numismatic Society 
Broadway at 155th Street 
New York, Ny 10036 

Dear Leslie: 

Ted Buttrey has resubmitted for my review his article "False Western 
American Gold Bars" which is planned to be published by ANS. He has 
revised it from its original text and previously submitted it to others 
for comment. You have received a copy. I know that ANS is aware of 
certain problems which could arise. 

Should ANS put in a specific disclaimer that the comments are those 
of the author? I understand that Stack's will be given an opportunity 
to answer and have the answer published with the Buttrey article. Should 
the ANS insert in a statement that other facts and properly expressed 
opinions are welcome from anyone and will be published (subject to normal 
editing)? I do not intend to submit comments even though I may have 
a basis for doing so. I am glad that the names of Stacks and Smithsonian 
are confined to the Notes and not in the text. 

I realize Ted is giving only his personal opinion, yet the title is 
not so qualified and perhaps should be. 

Naturally, ANS encourages freedom of opinion in research and writing, 
but in this situation should the ANS Counsel (not meaning lawyers) be 
advised of the sensitivity of the matter before publication? 

I am sure these matters have been and are being considered by you, but 
I want you to know I am urging additional changes and am sending a copy 
of those suggestions to you herewith. 

X 

Sincerely, 



Eric P. Newman 
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ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


AIR MAIL 


6450 Cecil Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 63705 


March 15, 1997 


Professor Theodore V. Buttrey 
6 De Freville Ave. 

Cambridge C841HR 
ENGLAND 

Dear Ted: 

The revised text of your Huntington Medal article is at hand and I have 
a few further comments to make. 

The title FALSE WESTERN AMERICAN GOLD BARS does not indicate ab initio 
that it is your personal opinion but the later text does. You could 
add it to the Note relating to the title. 

In the title Note, I like "revision" or "clarified revision" rather 
than your use of "version." Version sounds too weak to me. 

Page 1, paragraph 1 - "half a decade" seems stilted. I suggest "over 
5 years." 

Note (1). You use the words "judged below." This judgment is made 

in the text above and not below. PerhaDS say "are judged in this article"? 

Page 1, paragraph 3, line 4 - Eckfeldt and DuBois first published data 
on new coins in 1850, not 1852. The 60-page book entitled New Varieties 
of Gold and Silver Coins, Counterfeit Coins and Bullion, with Mint Values 
(Philadelphia 1850) was illustrated with four private western gold coins. 

The second edition was published in 1851 with additional pieces, and 
the third edition was published in 1852. There are republished original 
1842 editions with 1850 and 1851 supplements but these are just rare 
editions and not relevant to your thesis. Also rework Note (2) to coordinate. 

Page 1, paragraph 3, line 5 - Private gold coins were made beginning 

in 1849, not 1851 as some might think from your language. 

Note (7) instead of "collector" I suggest "Lilly" to avoid any possible 
confusion. 

Page 2, paragraph 5, line 4 - add "or elsewhere." 

Page 3, paragraph 1, line 9 - I prefer "forgeries" to "counterfeits," 

but perhaps you can use both. 

Page 3, paragraph 1, line 10 - The statement "who made the bars is 
not known" can be challenged. Some actually do know and some believe 
they know. Modify this comment please. 


Page 5, paragraph 3, line 16 - What about Hentsch & Berton? Could 
the finding of the Hentsch & Berton bar have given devilish ideas 
to someone? 

Page 6, paragraph 3 - "History has no Western bars" 

What about the Central America? What about Hentsch & Berton? Are the 
1950 bar group all small bars and not bulky ones like some in the 
Central America? 

Page 8, paragraph 1, line 14 - The Hentsch & Berton bar is included 
in the Guidebook as genuine and Stack's handled it. 

In your 28 February 97 letter to me you state that there is no Breen 
opinion and Harvey has not sent you any such opinion on the Mexican 
bars. I remembered something and have located what seemed to have occurred. 
No wonder Harvey c-annot find it. The 22 April 1974 letter from Ford 
to Breen indicates Ford wants to answer Buttrey when Buttrey is published. 

He also asks for Breen's help. (Copy enclosed). After many years, 

Vince Newman puts your opinion in the Bulletin and your article was 
published in Mexico. Then Ford wrote the 3 October 1979 letter to Vince 
(copy enclosed) stating that Breen could refute Buttrey but was frustrated 
and did not finish his work. Copies of this letter were sent to Ford's 
attorneys, to Breen, to Harvey, and to many others, but not to you. 

Vince's 23 October 1979 letter to Ford (copy enclosed) confirms that 
Breen's work reached an impasse. Then Ford's 23 November 1979 letter 
to Vince (copy enclosed) admits Breen didn't finish and was more interested 
in other things than the Mexican bars. Vince replied on 30 November 
1979 (copy enclosed). It is entirely possible that Breen avoided giving 
his opinion because his opinion might not have been welcome to those 
who asked for it. I did learn Breen's opinion in 1990 by chance and 
enclose the memo of my conversation with him. He agrees with you but 
typically of Breen develops his own rather than your reasons. I am 
sending all the data in this paragraph to you with the thought that 
you should not and would not use any of it in the primary publication 
of your western bars article, but save it for a rebuttal if needed or 
appropriate. I do not wish you to use any part of the "dislike" portion 
or the U.S. Assay comnments at all. You may already have some of the 
above but I had to try to get the facts for both of us to know what 
the situation apparently was as to Breen's opinion. He was afraid in 
1979 and thereafter to condemn the bars, but was straightforward with 
me after a long interval of silence. 

I hope I have been helpful to you. If you change your draft, please 
let me have a copy. I realize how much thought you put into this project 
and how difficult it is to be tactful and forthright in this matter. 

My best. 


Eric P. Newman 


ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


AIR MAIL 


6450 Cecil Avenue, St. Louis, .Missouri 63105 


March 15, 1997 


Professor Theodore V. Buttrey 
6 De Freville Ave. 

Cambridge C841HR 
ENGLAND 

Dear Ted: 

The revised text of your Huntington Medal article is at hand and I have 
a few further comments to make. 

The title FALSE WESTERN AMERICAN GOLD BARS does not indicate ab initio 
that it is your personal opinion but the later text does. You could 
add it to the Note relating to the title. 

In the title Note, I like "revision" or "clarified revision" rather 
than your use of "version." Version sounds too weak to me. 

Page 1, paragraph 1 - "half a decade" seems stilted. I suggest "over 
5 years." 

Note (1). You use the words "judged below." This judgment is made 

in the text above and not below. Perhaps say "are judged in this article"? 

Page 1, paragraph 3, line 4 - Eckfeldt and DuBois first published data 
on new coins in 1850, not 1852. The 60-page book entitled New Varieties 
of Gold and Silver Coins, Counterfeit Coins and Bullion, with Mint Values 
(Philadelphia 1850) was illustrated with four private western gold coins. 

The second edition was published in 1851 with additional pieces, and 
the third edition was published in 1852. There are republished original 
1842 editions with 1850 and 1851 supplements but these are just rare 
editions and not relevant to your thesis. Also rework Note (2) to coordinate. 

Page 1, paragraph 3, line 5 - Private gold coins were made beginning 

in 1849, not 1851 as some might think from your language. 

Note (7) instead of "collector" I suggest "Lilly" to avoid any possible 
confusion. 

Page 2, paragraph 5, line 4 - add "or elsewhere." 

Page 3, paragraph 1, line 9 - I prefer "forgeries" to "counterfeits," 

but perhaps you can use both. 

Page 3, paragraph 1, line 10 - The statement "who made the bars is 
not known" can be challenged. Some actually do know and some believe 
they know. Modify this comment please. 


Page 5, paragraph 3, line 16 - What about Hentsch & Berton? Could 
the finding of the Hentsch & Berton bar have given devilish ideas 
to someone? 

Page 6, paragraph 3 - "History has no Western bars" 

What about the Central America? What about Hentsch & Berton? Are the 
1950 bar group all small bars and not bulky ones like some in the 
Central America? 

Page 8, paragraph 1, line 14 - The Hentsch & Berton bar is included 
in the Guidebook as genuine and Stack's handled it. 

In your 28 February 97 letter to me you state that there is no Breen 
opinion and Harvey has not sent you any such opinion on the Mexican 
bars. I remembered something and have located what seemed to have occurred. 
No wonder Harvey c-annot find it. The 22 April 1974 letter from Ford 
to Breen indicates Ford wants to answer Buttrey when Buttrey is published. 

He also asks for Breen's help. (Copy enclosed). After many years, 

Vince Newman puts your opinion in the Bulletin and your article was 
published in Mexico. Then Ford wrote the 3 October 1979 letter to Vince 
(copy enclosed) stating that Breen could refute Buttrey but was frustrated 
and did not finish his work. Copies of this letter were sent to Ford's 
attorneys, to Breen, to Harvey, and to many others, but not to you. 

Vince's 23 October 1979 letter to Ford (copy enclosed) confirms that 
Breen's work reached an impasse. Then Ford's 23 November 1979 letter 
to Vince (copy enclosed) admits Breen didn't finish and was more interested 
in other things than the Mexican bars. Vince replied on 30 November 
1979 (copy enclosed). It is entirely possible that Breen avoided giving 
his opinion because his opinion might not have been welcome to those 
who asked for it. I did learn Breen's opinion in 1990 by chance and 
enclose the memo of my conversation with him. He agrees with you but 
typically of Breen develops his own rather than your reasons. I am 
sending all the data in this paragraph to you with the thought that 
you should not and would not use any of it in the primary publication 
of your western bars article, but save it for a rebuttal if needed or 
appropriate. I do not wish you to use any part of the "dislike" portion 
or the U.S. Assay comnments at all. You may already have some of the 
above but I had to try to get the facts for both of us to know what 
the situation apparently was as to Breen's opinion. He was afraid in 
1979 and thereafter to condemn the bars, but was straightforward with 
me after a long interval of silence. 

I hope I have been helpful to you. If you change your draft, please 
let me have a copy. I realize how much thought you put into this project 
and how difficult it is to be tactful and forthright in this matter. 

My best. 


Eric P. Newman 
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T. V. Buttrey 

Private Gold Coins of the Western United States 
After the discovery of gold in California in January 1848, there was a 
surge of optimistic immigration. This imposed considerable strain on the 
circulating coinage for two reasons. On the one hand, the relatively small 
amount of specie available before the flood of immigrants arrived was now 
totally inadequate. On the other, the huge quantities of gold now torn from 
the earth could not be used as money with any ease, as bags of gold dust were 
very awkward to handle and their value was always insecure. One longer-term 
answer to the problem came with the opening of the San Francisco Mint in 1854 
but, for half a decade before and even for some time after, the immediate 
problem was mitigated, if not solved, by the production of private gold coins 
in the names of a number of assaying firms. Gold bars were also produced in 
1849-50 by F. D. Kohler, State Assayer, and by the firm of Moffat & Co., which 
also went on to strike coin. The history of this western gold coinage has been 
told many times, and will not be repeated here. The reader can easily turn, 
for example, to the work of Breen.<1> 

It is clear from the contemporary sources that the western coinages came 
to be known in the eastern United States fairly quickly. When Eckfeldt & Du 
Bois, assayers at the Philadelphia Mint, published notes on new coins in 1852 


they were able to include California coinages struck in 1851.<2> They knew not 
just the relatively common issues of Moffat or the U.S. Assay Office, but also 
the really scarce issues like Ormsby or the Pacific Company. They even had 
examples of both denominations of the Oregon gold coinage. In fact their 
listing is a complete array of the different firms which had been producing 
gold coin up to their time, including the bars of Kohler and Moffat. 

Of course Eckfeldt and Du Bois could not include later issues such as 
those of Wass, Molitor, or the Colorado coiners. For the earliest appearance 
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of those in the East it is convenient to check the numismatic auction 
catalogues, following their listing in John W. Adams.<3> The results can be 
seen in Figure 1. The vertical bars indicate the decade within which the 
earliest reference to coins of any given firm can be found. For the 1850s, 
Eckfeldt and Du Bois are the source; thereafter, the auction catalogues.<4> If 
anything, the bars run too far to the right--that is, the date at which a 
given piece appears at auction is only the terminus ante quern for its 
appearance on the market at all, so that some of the references could 
reasonably be pushed back to the left, earlier than their overt appearance 
here. But that does not affect the general point: the corpus of issuing firms 
was fixed by the mid-1880s (and no doubt really rather earlier). When Edgar 
Adams published his listing a quarter-century later, in 1909, nothing had been 
added. When Wayte Raymond published his own in 1931, more than twenty years 
after Adams, the corpus of coin-issuing firms was still unchanged.<5> 

Adams' and Raymond's booklets were intended for collectors of western 
American coins. Collectors' interest in private gold had long been evident and 
can be documented through the auction catalogues. Figure 2 is drawn from John 
Adams' listings of the major numismatic auction companies and indicates how 
many sales per decade included something in the way of private and territorial 
gold. The slow beginning is a function not only of the availability of the 
material but also of the small number of auctions in the 1860s and 1870s. The 
falling numbers in the most recent decades are illusory, in that more and more 
auction sales were conducted by dealers not included by Adams. The exact 
numbers are not significant here, the important point is that the collecting 
of private and territorial gold is about as old as its production. Already in 
the last century there was a vigorous market for this interesting 
material—John Adams lists over 200 nineteenth-century auctions which included 
something in the way of private gold—and that means that new examples, and 
preferably new varieties, would have been sought out by dealers and 
collectors. The collecting of western American gold is not a recent 
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phenomenon. 


False Mexican Colonial Gold Bars 

Some years ago I published a study of a group of Spanish colonial gold 
bars.<6> These are cast objects, bearing the legend HISP ET ID in the casting 
but otherwise adorned with a variety of punches. These have the date 1741, 

1744, or 1746 and (usually) the Mexico mintmark, as well as a number of other 
more obscure markings including in some cases the impression of an obverse 
pillar-dollar die. Perhaps 60 to 80 bars are known, all forming a single 
family, as is proved by the use of common punches. 

The Mexican bars began to come on the market in the late 1950s, 
principally from two suppliers, of whom one was the primary source.<7> The 
bars were explained as representing bullion payments of the King's Fifth, the 
20% tax on the extraction of precious metals.<8> 

There are several problems. First, the history of the bars is a blank. 
The assertion in the auction catalogues that they had to do with the exaction 
and payment of the King's Fifth is not supported in any historical source. In 
fact they are not mentioned in the sources at all. That might not surprise us: 
we cannot expect original documentation on everything that we study. But we 
know that the mint was forbidden to receive metal from which the Fifth had not 
already been deducted, which makes the usual story unlikely. Since the 
historical claims made for the bars in the auction catalogues have never to 
this day been supported by a single reference to any original source, such 
explanations can be regarded as dubious. That of itself does not make the bars 
false, but a second peculiarity is that none of them had ever appeared on the 
market before the 1950s. They were not known in any collection in Mexico, 
Spain, or the United States. 

The solution is in the bars themselves. One curiosity of their 
manufacture is the large number of varieties created by the manipulation of 
the punches, that is in their selection and the variety of their 
positioning—this in a product which demanded uniformity. More important, the 
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manufacturer tripped up by punching on bars purportedly of the 1740s a pillar 
dollar die of a variety which was introduced only in 1754, when the royal 
crown of the left-hand pillar was replaced by the imperial crown. This 

impossible combination proves that such a bar is false, and since the Mexican 

bars form a single family, they are all false. I would call them fantasies, 
rather than counterfeits, since they do not represent any original. Who made 
the bars is not known; no doubt some who auctioned or sold them did not know 
them to be false. 

In 1990 E. G. V. Newman was able to add another level of proof by 

submitting a sample of one of the Mexican bars to metallurgical analysis.<9> 

His results were these: 

parts per parts per 
1 , 000,000 
aluminum 2 


gold 

silver 

copper 


100 

91.2 

6.8 


cadmium 5 

calcium < 1 

iron 100 

Total 99.8 lead 20 

magnesium < 1 

manganese 1 

nickel < 1 

silicon 3 

tin 300 

palladium 10 

Total 444 

100% - .0444 trace elements = 99.9556% (gold + silver + copper) 

The gold is comfortably of good quality; the problem lies in the trace 
elements. These are too low. "The spectrographic analysis shows the bar to 
consist of high purity gold, silver and copper, indeed metal of a purity 
unobtainable in the 18th century in Mexico." Therefore the metal is modern, 
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and this accords with the other evidence that the whole family of Mexican bars 
dated in the 1740s are actually twentieth-century fakes.<10> 

The Western American Gold Bars 

To return to the western material, it is convenient to use the global 
expression "western American gold bars" for all of this material, although a 
few of the pieces included are monetiform. I exclude the Kohler and Moffat 
bars from discussion here,—they will be considered at the end. 

In the 1950s previously unknown western bars began to appear on the 
market. These were not additional examples of Kohler or Moffat, but pieces 
bearing the names of firms previously unknown as manufacturers of gold (or in 
a few cases, of silver) bars—Adams, Argenti, Bates, Bell, etc.—the list runs 
to about 50 different names.<11> This kind of object naturally added a new 
interest to the study of western American numismatics, and to the history of 
the West, so that it is not surprising that they were welcomed. Though 
expensive they were plentiful enough to go around.<12> 

The new material, however, raised real questions. Some students felt a 
certain disquiet when in 1964 the Encyclopaedia Britannica included two 
examples on a revised plate of numismatic illustrations.<13> The pieces in 
question were monetiform in one case, rectangular in the other, and carried 
the imprint of the United States Assay Office of Gold. The plate also included 
one of the false Mexican bars, as well the unique Tubac ingot, which purported 
to come from Arizona early in the eighteenth century. That too is a 
twentieth-century fabrication.<14> All the illustrations on the plate were 
provided by the same source which was the primary supplier of the false 
Mexican bars to the market. The context therefore creates some unease when one 
turns to the unique United States Assay Office pieces, which are of a kind 
said to derive from a group known collectively as the Franklin hoard—a hoard 
which has never been published, indeed whose very existence has never been 
demonstrated and whose contents are quite unknown in detail. The hoard is said 
to have been the source of a wide variety of previously unknown pieces which 
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share the characteristic stamps of the United States Assay Office and Augustus 
Humbert. This is not the occasion to go into that particular body of material 
in any detail, but I think it is fair to note the association of these 
examples with two known forgeries—those of Mexico and Tubac.<15> 

Now on a point of comparison with the false Mexican bars, the western 
bars are certainly very different. No one doubts that the Mexican bars form a 
single family: in spite of their variations in shape and legend, they derive 
nominally from a single authority, and physically they form a compact group in 
which every bar is tied to all the others by the use of common punches. The 
western bars, by contrast, are extremely various, not only in size, shape, 
weight, fineness, and value claimed, but particularly in that they are 
inscribed with the names of more than 50 different issuing firms. 

That is a significant difference, but the western bars also share 
several important characteristics with the Mexican bars. 

First, the western bars are similar to the Mexican bars in form. Most 
are punched ingots on which varieties seem sometimes to have been consciously 
created by changing the punches about, but this is where you would expect a 
standard operation to produce a standard product. 

Second, like the Mexican bars, the western bars are devoid of original 
documentation. That may not be of itself a weighty consideration as the firms 
whose names appear on the bars were largely of local importance. But that is 
not true of all of them—for example there are bars in the name of the Bank of 
California. This bank has had a noble and well-documented history and books 
have been written about it. But no published source, and no one at the bank, 
can provide any information about these bars. There is a bar bearing the name 
of the Wells Fargo Bank, with the serial number 7857, suggesting that a large 
number must have been produced.<16> Kagin argues that the one survivor shows 
signs of having circulated as money, so that they would not have been used 
just to transfer bullion. But none of the other 7856 Wells Fargo Bank bars is 
known anywhere, and the archivist at the bank, which has a finely documented 
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history, knows nothing of the bars. Would we not have expected at least a hint 
in the historical record? 

Because the documentation is so poor there is almost no literature 
bearing directly on the western bars. What we are told of them is found almost 
entirely in individual entries in the auction catalogues and is unsupported. 
Nonetheless some of the bars have made their way into Kagin's study.<17> There 
too they are described and illustrated but, in spite of the study's voluminous 
bibliography, the individual pieces are without supporting documentation. 
Walter Breen was very careful about them: of the many western bars in 
existence he included only 8 pieces, and 5 of those he marked as 
controversial.<18> 

Third, the point about documentation might not matter so much, since the 
bars are their own documentation. If we lack the details of their manufacture 
and circulation, at least their subsequent history is expressed in their 
discovery and acquisition by collectors and their subsequent appearance and 
reappearance on the market. These are the details from which we build the 
history of any individual coin or bar, its pedigree. No one would worry if an 
individual piece lacks a pedigree, or when its history does not reach back 
very far. The record is often imperfect. But what is so curious in the case of 
the western gold bars as a whole is that of all these varied, apparently 
nineteenth-century products none has a published provenience that goes back 
before the 1950s, with one exception from the 1940s.<19> Not one of them has a 
demonstrable earlier existence—quite unlike the territorial gold coins , some 
examples of which can traced back to nineteenth-century sales and 
collections.<20> The bars, which are supposed to reflect western American 
activity in the last century, have themselves no history. 

Fourth, we can approach the same problem from a different angle, looking 
not at the individual bars but at the phenomenon as a whole. That is, even if 
the surviving bars lack pedigrees, others of the same issues might have been 
attested in the past but be unfindable or unrecognizable today. Certainly this 
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is true of the western gold coins: we can easily document the phenomenon of 
nineteenth-century gold coinage by the firm of Baldwin—to take an example at 
random—through the references to Baldwin specimens in Eckfeldt and Du Bois 
and in the nineteenth-century auction catalogues, even though we might not be 
able to identify a particular nineteenth-century specimen among the Baldwin 
pieces surviving today. In the same vein, if we leave the actual specimens of 
western gold bars to one side, and look rather at the general phenomenon, we 
ask "Where and when did these issues appear in the nineteenth century or the 
first half of the twentieth)^?" The answer is that before the 1950s you cannot 
find them at all. Figure 3, illustrating the western bars, is similar to 
Figure 1, illustrating the western coins. It pictures the chronology of the 
earliest appearance of the bars at auction, by direct sale to the Lilly 
collection and the Bank of California, or in contemporary reference 
publications. Again it illustrates not individual examples, but one by one the 
individual firms whose names they bear, firms such as Adams, Argenti, Bates, 
Bell, etc. 

Figure 3 derives in important part from John W. Adams, who lists the 
auctions of the major nineteenth- and twentieth-century dealers up to 1975. We 
can take for example just one dealer, the great B. Max Mehl. He produced 116 
sales over a career of exactly half a century (1906-55), and he was 
particularly interested in the western material. He far out-sold anyone else 
in the private and territorial material. Fully three-quarters of his 
catalogues include something in that line; no other dealer is even close to 
that proportion. And he had quality, not just quantity. Adams breaks down all 
of the hundreds of dealers' catalogues which he lists into the various 
categories of material offered, one of which is U.S. private gold. He then 
ranks the quality of each category in each catalogue as A, B, or C. Not only 
did Mehl sell private gold more frequently than anyone else, but Adams gives 
him eleven A-rated sales (more than anyone else, with Elder being second with 
eight, though he held more than twice as many auctions as Mehl). Mehl had 42 


B-rated sales, proportionately far ahead of any other major dealer. He 
operated during a golden age of dealing and collecting, and he produced 
absolutely first-rate material, but he does not appear in Figure 3, for in his 
entire career he did not offer a single western American bar. His last sale 
was in 1955, just when the bars were beginning to appear. 

Mehl is a good example, but you can check the catalogues of any dealer 
you like and the results will be the same. Thus, to take others' auctions of 
as late as the 1940s, the Bell collection, sold in 1944, included great 
western rarities—both a Dunbar and a Dubosq, a Templeton Reid, and a Parsons. 
Bell had no objection to bars as he owned a Moffat bar. But he had nothing of 
the western material considered here. The Wharton collection, sold in 1945, 
had 45 pieces of private and territorial gold, but none of the new material. 
The Grand collection, sold in 1947, had 20 pieces of private and territorial 
gold, but none of the new material.<21> And so on. In short, the period before 
the 1950s is a blank. <^L ^ 

Figure 3 is the complete reversal of what we have seen to be the case 
with the western private coins in Figure 1. The coins produced in the West 
were known in the East, sometimes in just a matter of months. Yet of all of 
the western bars taken together—many of which, like the Kohler and Moffat 
bars, bear an expressed value and are said to have circulated as money—not 
one is anywhere to be found for a hundred years, and this in the area of 
western Americana, which has been so popular and so thoroughly researched for 
over a century. Not only do our western bars have no history, but our history 
has no western bars! I cannot think of any way to explain this bizarre pattern 
of survival as reflecting a historical reality. 

Then beginning in the 1950s there are bars in abundance. It is true, of 
course, that in any field of research new material appears from time to time. 
Over the years a few new varieties of western coins have come to light, e.g. 
the Ormsby $5, which was unknown to Edgar Adams in 1909 but illustrated by 
Wayte Raymond in 1931. However in the case of the ingots, rather than an 
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occasional discovery there was nothing at all for a century, and then in the 
1950s and early 1960s they come on in a flood. Between 1956 and 1960 J. K. 
Lilly purchased at least 19 different bars of previously unknown issues.<22> 
When Henry Clifford published his survey in 1961 he was able to include 20 
pieces in the name of 16 different firms.<23> 

How is it that the bars which had been unknown for a hundred years were 
suddenly not just available, but relatively common and so diverse? There is no 
evidence of a huge find anywhere, and it is impossible to suppose that one 
ever occurred enveloping all this material, given the diversity of the bars in 
terms of the times and places and issuing firms claimed for them. Even the 
contents of the so-called Franklin hoard, whose real existence has never been 
demonstrated, was limited to U.S. Assay and Augustus Humbert pieces. Yet the 
Lilly collection, now in the Smithsonian, ultimately accumulated about 40 
western bars, mostly different (as well as nine of the false Mexican bars); 
the Henry Clifford collection, now dispersed, came to include at least 30; the 
Bank of California collection includes about 20, all different. In each case 
most of the bars were purchased within just a few years, not laboriously 
assembled over decades. 

To these we can add other collections which appeared on the market at 
auction. For example, the Gibson collection, sold in 1974, included a fine 
array of 76 pieces of private and territorial gold. No fewer than 11 were 
western bars, all different (as well as two of the false Mexican bars). Other 
bars have appeared since in a variety of auctions.<24> Adding all the 
references together I estimate that a complete corpus of the western bars 
might run to as many as two or three hundred pieces. 

My fifth observation regards another curiosity in the distribution of 
the western bars. Not only do they not surface chronologically as we would 
expect—that is, they appear not over time, beginning in the 1850s and 60s, 
but late, suddenly, and in some quantity—but their pattern of physical 
distribution is also curious. Interest in private coinages and in the 
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numismatics of the West has always been very lively. This is material which 
the best dealers and the most affluent and specialist collectors have always 
sought. Activity in the western gold coins spread over the market from the 
beginning. Yet when you check the limited pedigrees of the western bars you 
find that again and again they go back to just two sources.<25> I find it 
difficult to understand how material so disparate and so widely sought by 
alert dealers, collectors, and students of the West, could have concentrated 
itself in this way. 

Sixth and last—and this is where the Mexican bars and the western bars 
come together—the two sources which figure so prominently in providing the 
western gold bars were the same as the two principal sources for the false 
Mexican bars. 

In the face of this evidence it is my personal judgement that the 
western American gold bars are false, all of them, and that they are 
twentieth-century fabrications contrived to appeal to our interest in the 
history of the American West. If that judgement is correct, the bars 
constitute the most elaborate fraud in the history of American numismatics. As 
with the Mexican bars, who made them is not known; presumably some of those 
who sold them did not know them to be false. 

To return to the point made earlier, I have excluded the Kohler and the 
Moffat bars from this discussion. To be sure, questions have been raised about 
two of the Kohler bars,<26> and a counterfeit of the Moffat bar was reported 
earlier in this century.<27> But the phenomenon of the Kohler and Moffat bars 
is historically secure. Edgar Adams and Wayte Raymond were right all along. 
What Adams knew in 1909 and Raymond in 1931 is all that was known then and 
remains what is to be known now about western private gold coins and 
bars--that is, on present evidence, there were no circulating bars beyond 
those of Kohler and Moffat. The author and editor of the standard Guide Book 
of United States Coins , too, have been right, in that for the last 
quarter-century they have declined to include the western bars in their 
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listings.<28> Those of us interested in serious historical scholarship owe 
them a debt of gratitude. 

To end on a positive note, it is undoubtedly true that many more bars, 
and much bigger bars than exist today, were produced in the nineteenth-century 
West. We have the testimony of Eckfeldt and Du Bois that they knew of 
individual Moffat bars denominated as high as $264, though the largest we know 
today is only $16. Our largest Kohler is just over $54; they knew them as 
large as $150. No doubt ingots were cast in all sizes, and the larger they 
were the less likely it was that they would be retained in that form, since 
they were the metal source for coins. But we now have the wonderful 
discoveries from the Central America , which went down in 1857 with heaven 
knows how many gold ingots aboard.<29> Some have now been recovered, and they 
confirm Eckfeldt and Du Bois in being, some of them, of enormous size. The 
largest that can easily be read in the published illustration is one of just 
over 208 oz. The largest one said to have been found weighed in at 754 oz. By 
contrast the Moffat $16 bar weighs about 1 oz. 

The Central America bars, undoubtedly genuine, also differ in aspect from 
the western bars discussed above, in the careful and regular way in which the 
punches were applied. These were professional products.<30> 

For anyone involved in historical American numismatics the Central 
America finds are one of the most exciting discoveries of the century. When 
this material is made available for study there will be much to be 
learned—from real western American gold bars. 


Appendix 

Notes on R. S. Yeoman, A Guide Book of United States Coins, ed. Kenneth 
Bressett (annual, current). 

Some western bars were included with the private and territorial gold in 
early editions of the Guide Book , beginning in 1953 and accumulating over the 
next seven years. 
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6th ed., 1953/4 Kellogg & Hewston 


9th ed., 1956 


Blake & Agnell $23.30; California & Sierra Co. 


10th ed., 1957 


Parsons & Co. 


11th ed., 1958 


anonymous $10, 1849 


13th ed., 1960 


Blake & Co. $20 (monetiform); Blake & Agnell 


$25.00; James King of William & Co.; Meyers & Co.; U.S. Assay Office disk; 
removed : California & Sierra Co.; Kellogg & Hewston, 19th ed. (1966). All the 
remaining western bars, save one, were removed from the regular entries and 
segregated as "exceptional pieces," listed simply by name without text or 
illustration, "still under scientific research and study" (p. 244). There they 
remained through the 23rd ed. (1970) after which the list was dropped, and 
these bars have never reappeared in the Guide Book . As far as I am aware, no 
scientific research or study was ever produced to justify any of the 
exceptional pieces, although all, save the California & Sierra bar, were 
subsequently included in Kagin (above, n. 1) along with other western bars. 

The one bar remaining in the Guide Book after 1966 was the Parsons & Co. 
piece (Lilly coll., Smithsonian Institution; purchased from Stack's). It too 
was dropped after the 24th ed. (1971) . 

It might be noted that the Guide Book also added two pieces to the 
corpus of Kohler bars, those of $41.68 and $47.71 (Sacramento), introduced in 
the 19th ed. (1966) and the 39th ed. (1986), respectively. Both derive from 
the New Netherlands Coin Co. (John J. Ford, Jr.). Breen was unpersuaded of the 
latter (see note 26). 

Finally, in the early 1990s an additional western gold coin was 
introduced to the Guide Book , J. H. Bowie, $5, 1849. Issues by Bowie were 
unknown until a copper pattern for a $1 gold coin, undated, appeared in the 
Stickney sale (Chapman, 25 Apr. 1907, 1863). Edgar H. Adams included it in his 
"Private Gold Coinage,"<31> but no gold of Bowie was actually known, and no $5 
denomination, until after the middle of the century.<32> Breen knew of two 
examples: Bank of California collection; Kagin (above, n. 1), p. 282, l.<33> 
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The former of these was earlier identified as in the John J. Ford, Jr. 


collection<34> and was sold by Ford to the Bank of California. In my judgement 
the issue is a twentieth-century fantasy. 

Today, the state of the private and territorial gold in the current 
Guide Book, 50th ed. (1997), is nearly what it was when the title originated 
fifty years ago, and what it had been previously for Edgar Adams and Wayte 
Raymond. Three pieces remain which in my judgement are not genuine: the two 
Kohler bars noted above, and the Bowie 1849, $5. 


PLATES 

Some typical western gold bars, from the collection of the Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D.C., with their provenience. 


No. Value Ozs. 


1. G. W. Bell/Adams 


61 39.92 2.16 


Gift of Stack's, 1986 


2. Eagle Mining Co. 


56 206.50 10.00 


Gift of Stack's, 1980 


3. F. G. Hoard 


2192 


9.74 


Gift of John J. Ford, Jr., 1972 


4. Knight & Co., uniface 


1725 186.68 9.70 


Gift of John J. Ford, Jr., 1971 


5. Star Mining Co., uniface 1880 232 5.28 


Gift of John J. Ford, Jr., 1972 
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6. Star Mining Co., uniface 1880 


Gift of Stack's, 1980 


237 


4.35 
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NOTES 


<1> Walter Breen, Encyclopaedia of U.S. and Colonial Coins (New York, 1988). 
Donald H. Kagin, Private Gold Coins and Patterns of the United States (New 
York, 1981), includes an extensive text and catalogue. Unfortunately, the 
text, which is highly detailed, is entirely without footnotes and is unkeyed 
to the substantial bibliography. Consequently it is impossible for the reader 
to judge its accuracy or its originality, and it cannot be used as a reliable 
secondary source. Kagin's illustrated catalogue is similarly inadequate in not 
indicating the sources of his material, and includes a number of items which 
will be judged below to be twentieth-century fabrications. 

This article is a revised version of the Huntington Medal Lecture, 
delivered at the American Numismatic Society on 16 March 1996. 

<2> Joseph R. Eckfeldt and William E. Du Bois, New Varieties of Gold and 
Silver Coins , 3rd ed. (New York, 1852). 

<3> John W. Adams, United States Numismatic Literature , vol. 1, Nineteenth 
Century Auction Catalogues (Mission Viejo, CA, 1982), vol. 2, Twentieth 
Century Auction Catalogues (Crestline, CA, 1990). 

<4> The firms acknowledged in Eckfeldt and Du Bois (1852) were: Baldwin & Co., 
Cincinnati Mining & Trading Co., Dubosq & Co., Dunbar & Co., Massachusetts & 
California Co., Miners' Bank, Moffat & Co., Norris Gregg & Norris, Ormsby, 
Pacific Co., Shultz & Co., Templeton Reid, U.S. Assay Office [Humbert]; Moffat 
Ingot, Kohler Ingot; Mormon, Oregon Exchange Co. In 1852 the U.S. Mint 
collection included "a complete set of California gold pieces" (p. 72), as 
well as all four Mormon denominations and both Oregon denominations. Coins of 
the western firms striking after 1852 appeared, at the latest, in auctions: 
Clark Gruber (Woodward, 2 May 1883), Conway (Cogan, 22 Oct. 1878), Kellogg 
(Woodward, 10 Jan. 1881), Parsons (W. H. Smith, 1885, but known from newspaper 
accounts in 1861); Wass Molitor & Co. (Woodward, 20 Mar. 1865). 

<5> Edgar H. Adams, Adams' Official Premium List of United States Private and 
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Territorial Gold Coins (New York, 1909); Wayte Raymond, Private Gold Coins 


struck in the United States, 1830-1861 (New York, 1931). Both authors included 
the Kohler and Moffat bars. The catalogue of private gold coinages remains 
essentially unchanged to this day, namely, in California, the output of 
Baldwin & Co., Dubosq & Co., Dunbar & Co., Humbert, Kellogg & Co., Kohler 
(bars), Massachusetts & California Co., Miners' Bank, Moffat & Co. (including 
bars), Norris Gregg & Norris, Ormsby, Pacific Co., Shultz & Co., U.S. Assay 
Office, Wass Molitor & Co.; in Colorado, Clark Gruber & Co., Conway & Co., 
Parsons & Co.; in Oregon, Kilborne Magruder; in Utah, the Mormon coinages. For 
convenient illustration of the various issues, denominations and varieties see 
R. S. Yeoman, A Guide Book of United States Coins , ed. Kenneth Bressett, 
(annual, current). 

<6> "False Mexican Colonial Gold Bars," Memorias de la Academia Mexicana de 
estudios numismAticos 3.9 (1973-74), pp. 21-42 (English), 43-64 (Spanish); an 
additional note in "False Mexican Colonial Gold Bars," Bulletin on 
Counterfeits 4.1 (Spring 1979), p. 6. 

<7> The primary source was John J. Ford, Jr. (letter of JJF to TVB); some 
individual bars consigned by him include: Seaby's Coin and Medal Bulletin 528, 
May 1962, G765; Hess-Leu 20, 17 Oct. 1962, 856-58; Seaby's Coin and Medal 
Bulletin 546, Nov. 1963, G2484; Hess-Leu 27, 14 Oct. 1964, 1592. The nine bars 
in the Lilly Collection, now in the Smithsonian, were purchased by the 
collector from Stack's. Others appeared in several Stack's auctions (see n. 

8 ) . 

<8> E.g. Kreisberg/Cohen, 29 June 1970, to 362; Stack's, 11 Nov. 1974 (Gibson 
collection), to 270-71; Stack's, 2 Feb. 1983 (Detmer collection), to 185; most 
recently, Stack's, 8 Dec. 1993, to 2515-17. 

<9> E. G. V. Newman, "Spanish Colonial Gold Bars from the Mexico Mint," 

S pinks' Numismatic Circular 98.2 (Mar. 1990), p. 51. Newman had been the chief 
assayer at the Royal Mint in London and, after his retirement, served as 
editor of the Bulletin on Counterfeits of the IAPN. 
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<10> Newman's conclusion was challenged by Michael Hodder in a letter to the 
editor of Spinks' Numismatic Circular 98.6 (July/August 1990), p. 205. Hodder 
argued that the results of an analysis of three genuine Mexican gold eight 
escudos of 1743-45, conducted at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts in 1975, left 
no room for a significant trace-element content, and that (by implication) the 
same was true of two Mexican bars analyzed at the same time; so that Newman's 
conclusion, that the metal of the bars was modern, could not stand. Mr. 

Richard Newman of the Boston Museum has kindly reexamined the records of the 
1975 analyses, and concluded that while they "give a reasonable idea of the 
gold, silver and copper contents of the ingots and coins," they "provide 
virtually no useful information on trace elements....[I]t certainly cannot be 
stated that the coins and ingots have similar overall trace element contents, 
on the basis of [these] analyses" (letter to TVB, 30 Dec. 1996). 

Some Mexican bars continued to appear on the market after the Buttrey 
and the Newman articles, e.g. Christie's New York, 20 May 1986, 139-44, 
withdrawn (previously consigned to Christie's London, but declined as false) = 
Christie's New York, 15 June 1987, 414-19, with cautionary note; Stack's, 2 
Feb. 1983, 185, and 8 Dec. 1993, 2515-17. 

<11> Largely, but not exclusively, attributed to California: Anonymous 1849 
$10, A F, Adams, Alder Gulch, Amador/Hoard, Argenti, Baldwin & Co., Bank of 
California, Bates/Baxter, Bell, Blake & Agnell, Blake & Co., Boles, Cal Gold 
49, California & Sierra, Carlisle, Carlton, Cloverleaf/Posen, Connor, Consd 
Virginia, Crown King, Diana, E C P, Eagle Mining, Empire, Gold Prince Mill, 
Goldfield, Gould, Gould & Curry, Gray, Hall, Haraszthy & Uznay, Harquahala, 
Humbert, I D P, Justh & Hunter, Kellogg & Hewston, James King, King Webb, 
Knight, Leeds Mining, Meyers, Naglee, North Star Mining, Ott, Parsons, Price, 
Rogers & Brown, Santa Rita, Star Mining, Thorne, Tri Bullion, Union Mine, 
United States Assay Office, Van Wyck, Wells Fargo, Wiegand (and still other 
firms represented by bars of silver, or of silver mixed with low-grade gold). 
For a few typical examples of the gold bars, representative of a much larger 
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body of material, see the Plates. 

<12> Nineteen bars purchased by J. K. Lilly between 1956 and 1960 were priced 
between $2,750 and $30,250 (Argenti), average $12,000. Among the ca. 20 bars 
supplied to the Bank of California by John J. Ford, Jr., for its money museum 
was one in its own name, purchased by the bank in 1967 at a price of $40,000. 
At the Bowers & Ruddy auction on 18 Mar. 1982 (Henry H. Clifford) 29 western 
gold bars brought from $2,400 to $22,000, average $8,000. 

<13> S.v. Numismatics , pi. 6, illustrations provided by Ford Numismatic 
Publications. The larger ingot was assigned to the collection of John J. Ford, 
Jr., by Don Taxay, The Comprehensive Catalogue and Encyclopaedia of United 
States Coins (1971), p. 360, 135. 

<14> T. V. Buttrey, "The Tubac Ingot," NC 141 (1981), pp. 136-42. 

<15> One such U.S. Assay Office piece was declared to be false by the ANA 
Authentication Bureau (J. P. Martin, "Counterfeit 1853 U.S. Assay Office $20," 
Numismatist , Feb. 1994, p. 290). 

<16> The piece is illustrated in Kagin (above, n. 1), p. 308, 1. 

<17> Kagin, e.g. pp. 274-79, 281-82, 284, 289, 292, 298, 308, 312, 315, 322, 
326-32, 334-36. 

<18> Breen (above, n. 1), 7776, 7808, 7813, 7818, 7914-16, 7951. He also 
questioned one of the Kohler bars, 7807. 

<19> The exception is the Hentsch & Berton issue, published in Stack's 
Numismatic Review 1.1 (June 1943), pp. 7-8. 

<20> Thus the Kellogg $50 coin in Stack's, 11 Nov. 1974 (Gibson), 189, which 
goes back to the Kellogg family itself. 

<21> Stack's, 7 Dec. 1944 (Bell), 22 Oct. 1945 (Wharton), 11 Dec. 1947 
(Grand). 

<22> Including Adams, Argenti, Bank of California, Carlisle, Crown King, Diana 
Gambling House, Eagle Mining, Empire, Harquahala, Justh & Hunter, Kellogg & 
Hewston, Naglee, Santa Rita, United States Assay Office [Humbert], and 
Weigand. 
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<23> Henry H. Clifford, Pioneer Gold Coinage in the West (Los Angeles, 1961), 


including Adams, Argenti, Baldwin & Co., Bell, Blake & Co., Bowie, Diana 
Gambling House, Haraszthy & Uznay, Hentsch & Berton, Justh & Hunter, Kellogg & 
Hewston, James King, Naglee, Ott, Parsons, and U.S. Assay Office. 

<24> Some examples, mostly gold but including a few silver or mixed metal: 
Bowers & Merena, 4 Nov. 1985, 911; 9 Nov. 1987, 3621; 13 June 1988, 798; 14 
Nov. 1988, 3373-74; 6 Jan. 1994, 1645. Bowers & Ruddy, 18 Mar. 1982 (Henry H. 
Clifford), 10-11, 23-25, 30, 32-34, 36-37, 47, 55-57, 73, 89, 94, 111, 178, 
187-88, 215, 218, 221, 224-25, 232-33, 244, 249. Kagin 330, 16 Aug. 1983, 

3728. NASCA, 6 Dec. 1978, 3148-49; 28 Apr. 1980, 2422-48, "the largest 
collection of Western bars and assay ingots ever offered at public auction"; 
Rarcoa, 4 May 1978, 39. Sotheby Park Bernet, 4 Mar. 1983, 312-15. Superior, 19 
Aug. 1975, 1719-20; 26 July 1979 (in Auction ’79), 1739-47; 25 July 1984 (in 
Auction ’84), 481-82; 28 Jan. 1985, 2126-29, 2131; 31 May 1987, 3164-70; 3 
Feb. 1991, 3083a; 2 Feb. 1992, 3410-12. Most recently. Stack's, 15 Jan. 1996, 
1281, a bar in the name of Boles (previously unlisted; the text states 
incorrectly that a Boles bar in silver had appeared in the February 1956 issue 
of Numismatic Scrapbook ). 

<25> Clifford (above, n. 21): of 20 pieces listed, references to 18 were 
provided by John J. Ford, Jr., and Harvey Stack. John J. Ford, Jr., and New 
Netherlands Coin Co.: e.g. in NASCA, 28 Apr. 1980, 2422-23, 2426-27, 2433, 
2438, 2439, 2441, 2443; in Bowers & Ruddy, 18 Mar. 1982 (Henry H. Clifford), 
23, 30, 55-56, 57, 89, 94, 111, 178, 188, 215, 218, 221, 224-25, 232-33, 244; 
all of the ca. 20 bars in the Bank of California. Stack's: all of the ca. 40 
bars in the Smithsonian (Lilly collection). John J. Ford, Jr. and Stack's: 
gifts of additional bars in gold and silver in the Smithsonian (see Plates). 
About twenty pieces are designated as Ford, Clifford (i.e. ex-Ford), or Lilly 
(i.e. ex-Stack's) in Don Taxay (above, n. 13), pp. 357-61. 

<26> To the $47.71 (Sacramento) Kohler bar, Breen (above, n. 1), p. 637, 7807, 
"Authentication is mandatory." See also the Appendix. 
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<21> "Counterfeit of Moffat Bar Discovered," Numismatist 53 (1940), pp. 

410-12. 

<28> R. S. Yeoman (above, n. 5). A few of the western gold bars were cited in 
the Guide Book when they first began to appear (the editions of 1953/4 and 
following), but they began to be removed with the 1960 edition, and most were 
dropped altogether after 1970. For the details, see the Appendix. Since 1994 
the Guide Book has carried undoubtedly genuine western gold bars of five firms 
(Blake & Co., Harris Marchand & Co., Hentsch, Justh & Hunter, and Kellogg & 
Hunter) recovered from the Central America —see below. 

<29> For a circumstantial account of the disaster, the excavation, and the 
coins and bars so far recovered, see Walter Breen, "The S.S. Central America : 
Tragedy and Treasure," Numismatist 103 (1990), pp. 1064-66. Many illustrations 
in Life magazine 15.3 (March 1992) pp.32-42. The illustration on p. 32 shows a 
group of 76 bars, said to be but a fraction of the total recovered. 

<30> Of the 50-odd firms appearing on the western bars of recent origin 
(above, n. 11), two are represented in the Central America finds, Blake and 
Co. and Justh & Hunter. In each case the Central America pieces are entirely 
different in style and fabric from the western bars bearing their names. 

<31> AJN 46 (1912), p. 62. 

<32> Clifford (above n. 21), under "California. Bars" [unpaginated]. 

<33> Kagin (above n. 1), p. 631, 7771. 

<34> Don Taxay (above, n. 13), p. 357, 65. 
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Prof. T.V. Buttrey 
6 De Freville Ave. 
Cambridge CB4 1HR, England 

tel/fax 011-44-1223-351156 

28 March 1997 


Mr Eric P. Newman 
6450 Cecil Ave 
St. Louis, MO 63105 
USA 

Dear Eric, 

Thanks for your letter of March 15, and the enclosures. As to 
the latter, I do have copies of them in my files, derived from 
Vince Newman. But of course not your notes on the conversation 
with Breen in which he acknowledged that the Mexican bars were 
false. 

It's not clear where Breen's arguments were focussed -- you note 
that he said that my assertions were inadequate, though I can't 
imagine (and never heard from him or anyone else) how my 
investigation could have been fuller. As to the curves in the 
crowns, it is of course the case that the upper curves of the 
imperial crown, introduced in the 1750's, differ from those of 
the regal crown: that is included in my article, and is 
diagnostic for proving the bars, dated in the 1740's, to be 
false. If he meant something else — e.g. that the curves were 
wrong for the pillar dollar impression, which was itself 
contrived -- I doubt that that is true, but we will never know 
what he meant since he left no notes (and certainly no article, 
in spite of Harvey's claims). -- None of this matters very much, 
since on your evidence Breen took the bars to be fake anyhow. 

As I wrote you, I have been trying for some time to get Harvey to 
prove or withdraw his claim that I omitted to cite Breen's 
article supporting the Mexican bars. In fact I sent Harvey a 
copy of Ford's famous letter of October 3, 1979, as Ford's own 
evidence that Breen had not published an opinion on the bars. 

This has not succeeeded in getting a rise out of Harvey, who 
remains silent. 

Thanks for your comments on the article. I'll check over those 
that are editorial. On Eckfeldt and DuBois (p.l paragr. 3 11.4- 
5), I wasn't doing their bibliography: the point is that for 
their richest publication, the 3rd ed. which I cite, dated 1852, 
California coins dated 1851 were already to hand -- i.e. the 
coins made their way East very quickly, so why didn't the alleged 
bars, unknown to E & B? 

On Hentsch & Berton, yes it should have been included in the list 
and I will add it. But it's not in the Guide Book (or did you 
find it? I can't), and I assume that Yeoman/Bressett don't like 
it. On "History has no Western bars" -- well, again this is 
where I am so familiar with my own arguments that I don't make 
them clear enough. From the beginning I have used the term 


"Western gold bars" to refer to the products put about by Ford 
and Stacks, excluding of course Kohler and Moffat. Yes, the 
Central America teems with bars, but they are of quite a 
different nature, most notably in their huge size as against the 
"Western bars" which are small and which allegedly passed as 
money. If you compare the weights of the two groups there is 
very little overlap (one Central America bar, in the middle of 
the Life illustration, appears to be a small Blake). 

Anyhow I'll add an observation on that point, and try to make 
clearer the distinction between the two groups. Thanks. 

Yrs, 



ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


6450 Cecil Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 63205 


Prof. Theodore V. Buttrey 8 April 1997 

6 De Freville Ave 
Cambridge CB4 1HR 
England 

Dear Ted: 

Prior to the receipt of your 28 March 1997 answer to my letter 
I had been thinking about the Western gold bar and ingot matter 
since writing you last month and have a few additional comments. 

You state (Notes 22 and 23) that the Lilly Collection and the 
Clifford Collection each seem to have a Justh & Hunter bar. The 
Clifford piece is illustrated in his pamphlet. There are several 
of these bars illustrated in the Central America group in the Life 
illustration. Have the stampings been compared? Perhaps you have 
a picture of the Lilly item or could obtain one. I enclose a 
photocopy of the Clifford illustration. Strangely the Clifford 
item is not in the Bowers 1982 sale of the Clifford Collection and 
could have been siphoned off for some reason. 

I rechecked the 1943 Numismatic Review article by Joseph Stack 
with respect to the Hentsch & Berton bar situation. This has a 
most amazing and shocking coincidence. As Stack noticed and 
commented upon both bars have the identical serial number (8625). 
It said that one had been in New York for a long time and another 
was at the Wells Fargo Museum in San Francisco. These are the only 
examples known. What are the odds that two widely separated items 
would have identical serial numbers. The Stack piece does not have 
"No." in front of the figures. I enclose photocopies from the 
publication. Every other bar known whether genuine or false, has 
its own serial number which cannot be a batch number or mix number 
because that would be pointless when the fineness was stamped on. 
They must have entered the serial number and detail in a record 
book for auditing or taxation or else the serial numbers would not 
have been used. 

Now the plot thickens further. The Wells Fargo bar has a 
soldered loop and a link on it in the 1943 illustration and the 
identical piece has no attachment in the 1961 illustration by 
Clifford (Photocopy enclosed). Where are the bars now? Does 
Smithsonian have one? Did Wells Fargo have its piece circumsized? 

In your 28 March 1997 letter you make a point that the 1851 
pioneer coins are in the 1852 E & B publication. The 1849 coins 
are in the 1850 publication and that is why I tried to improve your 
point about prompt eastern knowledge. 

You noticed the slip up in my letter when I indicated that the 
Hentsch & Berton bars were in the Guide Book. I meant that a 
Hentsch bar was in the Guide Book from 1994 onwards. I do not 
believe Bressett even considered the Henstch & Breton matter at 


I am glad you had the Vince Newman correspondence. I didn't 
know about it until Peter Gaspar was kind enough to give me copies. 

Harvey is quite concerned about this matter because his firm 
sold Lilly many items with the great secrecy required by Lilly and 
they ended up in the Smithsonian- He probably didn't think 
anything was wrong with them when he sold them but learned what 
others thought later. Then he went on the defensive. 

Please tell me what you think of all this. 


Sincerely, 


Eric P. Newman 


Prof. T.V. Buttrey 
6 De Freville Ave. 
Cambridge CB4 1HR, England 


tel/fax 011-44-1223-351156 


15 April 1997 


Mr Eric P. Newman 
6450 Cecil Ave 
St. Louis, MO 63105 
USA 

Dear Eric, 

Thanks for yours of the 8th April. 

I was able to compare, as no doubt you have, the Clifford example 
of the Justh & Hunter bar with the Central America finds -- the 
latter through the illustration in Life . It's clear that they 
are quite different in conception and manufacture (e.g. the 
Central America bars have a small-letter stamp for the name of 
the firm). I've alluded to this in my fn. 30. 

On the Hentsch & Berton bars, (1) well, I suppose those who press 
the bars on us might claim that "8625" was a batch number, rather 
than a unit number, but it's certainly out of synch with all of 
the other bars. And you're right, it would make for poor 
accounting. 

(2) The Wells Fargo Bank museum people tell me that there are no 
gold bars in their possession. Stack's article claimed they had 
one on loan from George A. Berton, whoever that may be. So if 
they did have it, it isn't there now. 

As to the loop, I suppose it could just have been eliminated from 
the photo, rather than from the bar. Note that in his 
illustration Clifford did not use the asterisk (*) which would 
have indicated that he got the ref from Ford and/or Stack. Maybe 
there really was a George Berton, and maybe he was Clifford's 
source. 

Neither of the bars has ever appeared on the market as far as I'm 
aware; and I don't think either is in the Smithsonian. 

Do you have a fax? 


Yrs, 



ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


6450 Cecil Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 63105 


Prof. Theodore V. Buttrey 22 April 1997 

6 De Freville Ave 
Cambridge CB4 1HR 
England 

Dear Ted: 

I received your 15 April 1997 letter. 

A new book by Q. David Bowers just came out. Its title is 
American Coin Treasures and Hoards - It has much on the Central 
America and much on our favorite Pioneer Gold hoards. I had a copy 
sent to you and yo*u will definitely want to read the applicable 
portions in detail. 

It states that bar numbers are serial numbers and not batch 
numbers. 

Is George A. Berton a descendant of the Berton of Hentsch and 
Berton bars ? 

My fax number is 1-314-727-0820. 


Carry on, 


Eric P. Newman 




Kenneth Bressett 

Post Office Box 60145 
Colorado Springs, CO 80960 


Mr. Eric P. Newman 
6450 Cecil Avenue 
St. Louis, MO 63105 


May 6, 1997 


Dear Eric, 


You are indeed thoughtful and considerate to send me so much 
information on the extraordinary Territorial Gold Pieces. 
This is a chapter in numismatic history that would be 
largely ignored and misunderstood if it were not for your 
"pioneer" work in this area. 

The material is fascinating! I will try to digest it all, 
and I will absolutely respect your request to hold this all 
confidential until you decide otherwise. 

The findings from your research are astounding. Much of the 
puzzle is now fitting into place, and it seems clear that 
your suppositions and theories are right on target. It is 
incredible that all of these facts have remained hidden for 
so long. 


You asked about the Mass and California trial strikings in 
odd metals. I have no records of early auction appearances, 
but I am convinced that some of the silver and copper pieces 
are contemporary. The 'mint' operated out of Northampton, 
Mass, and trials were made there before sending equipment to 
California. I have seen pieces that were found in or around 
Northamton. None of these are of the odd designs attributed 
to Nagy. 



I can not guess why Bowers, in his book, ignored the fact 
that ANACS issued an opinion about the proof 1853 USAOG $20 
coins being fakes. They continue to stick by that opinion. 



On another matter: I could not get any pictures of the gold 
bars that you asked about from the Central America. Sorry. 

Peace, 




Kenneth Bressett + Numismatic Research Center + Fax (719) 579-801 2 + Tel (719) 579-8217 



Phone: 212/234-3130 
Fax: 212/234-3381 
E-mail: lnfc@AmNumSoc.Org 



The American Numismatic Society 

(FOUNDED 1858 • INCORPORATED 1865) 

Broadway-at 155 th Street 


New -York -N.Y. 10032 


May 31, 1997 


Mr. Eric P. Newman 
Edison Brothers Stores Inc. 

P.0. Box 14020 
St. Louis MO 63178 

Dear Eric, 

. V 

Enclosed is a copy of the Buttrey manuscript that I plan to send to the printer for inclusion in A JN 
9 (1997). Please call me and let me know if there are any final changes to be made and what they 
should be. As you can see, this is the copy that Leslie has read. I sent a copy to TVB earlier this 
week and am now copying the other Publications Committee members (Kroll, Hornsby, Metcalf, 
ex officio Houghton). 


Sincerely, 



Marie H. Martin 
Editor 



ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


6450 Cecil Avenue, St. Louis , Missouri 63105 


Marie H. Martin June 5, 1997 

American Numismatic Society 
Broadway at 155th St. 

New York, NY 10032 

Dear Marie: 

This is a difficult letter for me to write as it is in 
response to your May 31, 1997 letter enclosing the current form of 
the Buttrey article on False Western American Gold Bars . 

I have reviewed two prior drafts of the paper and wrote 
Buttrey making suggestions. I have just sent Buttrey a photocopy 
of Stacks catalog of their June 11, 1997 sale which contains much 

gold rush material and commentary about it. I have just had sent 
to him American Coin Treasures and Hoards by Bowers which has many 
comments on gold rush items. 

Buttrey has accepted some of my suggestions but has not 
accepted others. He has a perfect right to do that, but if I am 
now looking over the matter from an ANS point of view I feel I 
should restate my suggestions to you. I want to try to avoid 
adverse criticism of ANS by those who disagree. 

In prior drafts it is stated that this article is his personal 
opinion. I believe this should be made very clear somewhere in the 
publication. It could be at the end of footnote number 1. It is 
a very controversial subject and some people have strong feelings 
about it. But this was the topic Buttrey chose and this is what 
he sincerely believes. 

In two places (p. 4 f 1 and p. 11 f 2) he states that who made 
the bars is not known. Some people may think they know. Some may 
actually know. I think this might be softened. Buttrey may not 
want to change it. 

Note 15 omits that a Professional Numismatic Guild arbitration 
panel decided unanimously that an 1853 US Assay Office $20 gold 
piece which was sold as a proof was not a proof and that the 
purchase price should be refunded. They did not pass on 
genuineness although virtually all evidence was on that issue. 
Perhaps there could be added to the note a reference to this. 

There is a clever phrase that history has no bars which goes 
with the bars have no history (p. 9 f 2 line 8). The find of bars 
on the sunken S.S. Central America contradicts both allegations. 
This possible ambiguity could be used to damage the fine logic of 
the article. He carefully excludes Kohler and Moffat bars in the 
beginning but in my view should footnote the Central America find 
or refer to it in connection with the allegation. He could also 
repeat the Kohler and Moffat bar exclusion as well. 

He states that before the 1950s you cannot find bars (p. 8 f 
1 line 9 and p. 9 1 last line). One appeared in 1943 as Leslie 

noted in his interlineation. 




Note 2 referring to p. 1 f 2 mentions the 3rd edition of 
Eckfeldt and DuBois. I suggested to Ted Buttrey that the 1850 
first edition and the 1851 second edition be mentioned because they 
show some California gold coins which were known by then. He must 
feel it is unnecessary, but a reader may feel otherwise. 

I pointed out to Buttrey that both known Hentsch & Burton bars 
have the same serial number. He declares them false but does not 
mention this odd fact. I believe it is of great importance as they 
are the only ones known. 

I will talk to you about this matter whenever you wish. 

Sincerely, 


Eric P. Newman 



Prof. T.V. Buttrey 
6 De Freville Ave. 
Cambridge CB4 1HR, England 


tel/fax 011-44-1223-351156 


9 June 1997 


Mr Eric P. Newman 
6450 Cecil Ave 
St. Louis, MO 63105 
USA 

Dear Eric, 

I left you an answer machine message a few moments ago. 
Characteristically, I have mislaid your fax number. 

About 10 days ago Marie Martin sent on the edited text of the 
western gold bars article, good news in itself since it implies 
that publication is going ahead. That's OK. 

But then she and Kleeberg sent xeroxes of the pages in Bowers' 
new American Coin Treasures pertaining to the "hoards" of bars; 
and I have had to write up an extended response to that. 

Then the whole book arrived, ordered for me by you, I think? 

Many thanks. Though of course it just adds to the stomach- 
churning. I have not had to deal with many people in my life 
that I would characterize as just plain evil, but Bowers, Ford 
and Stack fit the bill as far as I'm concerned. 

So, added some more. Bowers' book is to me another reason why 
the article must be published. 

Anyhow I expanded my new work accordingly, and then this morning, 
just a few hours ago, I got your parcel of photocopies of Stack's 
sale of 11 June -- thanks. Again I've had to add from this, at 
least some consideration of the so-called 'Brother Jonathan’ bar. 

The sale is really a winner. Without meaning to flatter myself, 

I wonder whether this stuff is being unloaded in anticipation of 
my article. Certainly after I did the Mexican bars they didn't 
appear again except at Stack's and Christies, and in the latter 
case finally with a disclaimer. So maybe I'm having some effect 
in the western bars field already? 

Anyhow my new text is so long that it can't be a footnote; and I 
dislike Addenda. I'll be in touch with Marie about this, but I 
think the standing article should become Part I, and this new 
stuff Part II of a single article under the original title. 

A print-out is enclosed. Marie of course has yet to edit it. It 
is pretty hard-hitting, but I can't see any other way to do it. 
And all references to Ford can be documented -- in fact those 
regarding the Mexican bars were documented years ago, and he 
didn't react, so he can't complain now. 






II 


After the above text had been edited for publication there 
appeared Q. -David Bowers, American Coin Treasures and Hoards 
(Wolfeboro, NH, 1997) (hereafter ACT ). Among the many hundreds 
of entries, referring to finds from the 18th century to the 
present, are a group of eight dedicated to western American gold 
bars, constituting Chapter 12 of ACT . No survey of the sort has 
been published previously, and this material must be addressed in 
the face of the claim, made in part I above, that documented 
finds of the western gold bars are unattested. 

A CT is a gigantic, diffuse, yet very readable compilation of 
every kind of reference to American coin finds -- published and 
unpublished, certain, probable, possible, unlikely, false (or 
even irrelevant: the fascinating account of the great sea battle 
between the Alabama and the Kearsarge is a good read, but it has 
nothing to do with treasures and hoards). Simply to have 
gathered all this material will have been a huge task. But it is 
also a task that requires exactitude, and a commitment to 
criticism in the best sense. It is hard to have complete 
confidence in an author who believes that "The Purloined Letter" 
was written by Hawthorne (p. 13). This is a minor flaw, but it 
involves a major point: the responsibility which pertains to 
every scholar and serious student, to get the evidence fully, and 
get it right. 

Bowers knows this, and carefully warns us that one must 
handle the source evidence critically: "Most of the stories are 
true. Some are legendary tales... Some have been fabricated as 
hoaxes... All are fascinating pieces of history" (p.ll). Well, 
the hoaxes may be part of the history of hoaxing, but they are 
deceptions, and are not part of the history of the finds. And 
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even where "the stories are true" there may be little proof of 
it. Bowers himself nicely sets out the various reasons why 
accounts of-the finding of money could well be deliberately 
distorted, or entirely suppressed (p. 14); and indeed stories 
could be circulated without there having been a find at all. 

A great many of the entries in ACT are supported by quotes 
from contemporary evidence; the problem lies in their veracity. 
For this reason Appendix I, "Pseudo Hoards and 'Amazing Finds’", 
could perhaps mislead, in implying that by contrast the body of 
the book is composed of far more credible accounts, which is not 
necessarily the case at all. Most notably, Chapter 13, 
"Undiscovered Treasures", includes some 350 vague and uncertain 
entries mostly without specific source citation, and which 
certainly include accounts of many "hoards" or finds which are 
only gossip or local lore, dealers' chitchat, and fish stories 
which improved with every telling. 

One kind of source easily available to the collector is the 
auction catalogue, where the coins on offer may be accompanied by 
an explanatory text provided by the dealer, who might be the only 
one who has any information. The problem with these texts is 
that often they do not provide documentary corroboration, while 
the context -- the intended sale of the coins at the highest 
possible price -- can encourage elaboration which goes beyond the 
evidence. Any coin gains in interest, and therefore in market 
value, if it can be provided with a historical context. 

To take just one case from the western bars, the ingots 
attributed to the San Francisco Mint, 1865, and associated with 
the wreck of the ship 'Brother Jonathan’, which was said to have 
been carrying at least half a million dollars in gold. Three of 
the US Mint bars have appeared at auction. 
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1) Stack's, 11 Nov. 1974, 184, bar no. 2186. The text is 
headed "Allegedly from the Wreck of the Side-Wheel Steamer 
'Brother Jonathan’, and continues, "It is strongly believed that 
all eleven ingots were indirectly obtained from the wreck of 

the ... 'Brother Jonathan’... The source of these ingots 
apparently had them in his family for many years and seemed well 
acquainted with the story of the 'Brother Jonathan’." But the 
text includes no hard information on the source, nor as to where 
the bars were found, when, or by whom; or even whether they had 
anything to do with the 'Brother Jonathan’. 

2) NASCA, 28 Apr. 1980, 2423, bar no. 2184; Superior, 28 
Jan. 1985, 2126; Stack's, 11 Jun. 1997. The accompanying text in 
the NASCA sale is firm: "[The 'Brother Jonathan’] also bore on 
board ... a series of Assay Bars from the San Francisco Mint in 
1865"; and the following illustration is headed "Excessively rare 

Brother Jonathan’ bar". But the caption text is more cautious: 
"Apparently recovered from the sunken side-wheel steamer 'Brother 
Jonathan’. 

In its later reappearance in Stack's 1997 the bar is 
"Believed to be from the Wreck", but its previous history has 
enlarged dramatically: "John J. Ford, Jr., believes that the 
original owner of the ingots was a San Francisco madam. ...[T]he 
same woman's name [a Mrs. Keenan] also appears on the passenger 
manifest..." Mrs. Keenan's role in the story indicates nicely 
how it has been elaborated over the years. She was unknown to 
Stack 1974, to NASCA 1980, and to Bowers and Ruddy 1982. ACT 
1997 (see below) now adds the information that the passengers 
included a travelling madam, a Mrs. Keenan, with a staff of seven 
girls. The ladies all apparently perished in the disaster 
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(p.258). Stack's 1997 now adds -- in assertion, without cited 
documentation -- that the ingots in question actually belonged to 
Mrs. Keenan Jierself -- 11 bars which she had obtained from the 
San Francisco Mint. At the moment of the wreck, while the ship 
was breaking up and everyone was streaming to the lifeboats, Mrs. 
Keenan, keeping her head while all about were losing theirs, 
prudently lugged twenty pounds of gold ingots to the lifeboat, 
which subsequently overturned. As luck would have it, all 11 of 
the ingots were afterwards found, but no other coin or bar of the 
large quantity of gold said to have been carried by the 'Brother 
Jonathan'. "The NASCA cataloguer stated [on what authority?] 
that the eleven Brother Jonathan ingots were recovered from a 
site between the wreck and the beach" (p.42). Happily all 11 
eleven bars were saved, and all came into the possession of John 
J. Ford, Jr. The reader will also be pleased to learn from this 
latest account that Mrs. Keenan "seems to have survived" after 
all, unaccountably separated from her ingots. Presumably her 
staff, the sinful sisterhood, perished as they deserved. 

3) Bowers & Ruddy, 18 Mar. 1982 (Clifford), 178, bar no. 

2180. The entry is headed positively, "$500 San Francisco Mint 
Gold Ingot From the 'Brother Jonathan’". However, the text 
reads, "believed to have been carried as cargo by the 'Brother 
Jonathan'" -- that is, the association of bar and ship is by no 
means certain. As the continuation of the text shows, there is 
still no firm evidence as to where the bars were found, when, or 
by whom; or whether they had anything at all to do with the 
'Brother Jonathan’. 

None of these extensive and inconsistent auction catalogue 
texts offer documented support for the association of the US Mint 
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bars with the ship 'Brother Jonathan'. It can only be supposed 


that they were intended to hype the bars for sale. It is at just 
such a point that we would expect Bowers' ACT to provide a 
critical overview of these meager claims. But, curiously, the 
hype characteristic of the auction catalogues carries over to ACT 
itself, and at even greater length (pp. 254-263). An elaborated 
text surveys the history of the ship, and relates the sad story 
of its final, fateful trip. As to the bars, the heading to the 
entry on this wreck states plainly, "Treasure: Gold bars"; but 
the caption to the bar illustrated reads, more cautiously, 
"Believed to have been salvaged from the Brother Jonathan "; and 
in text there is no documentation at all. For all the detail 
there is still nothing here to show that the 'Brother Jonathan' 
had carried any gold bars; or if it had, that they included 
examples of San Francisco Mint bars; or if they did, that they 
included the particular bars which had been offered for sale, 
which "may have been carried aboard the S.S. Brother Jonathan ” 
(p.261). Nor, again, is there anything pinpointing the source 
of this story, nor solid information on the date, site, or 
discoverer of the bars. "While there is only limited documentary 
evidence specifically linking ... the bars to the 'Brother 
Jonathan' [there is none whatever, as far as the citations in 
this chapter go], the man from whom they were acquired had them 
in his family for many years and attributed them to that source." 
That is, after, and in spite of, all of this elaborate historical 
reconstruction, the association of the bars with the ship comes 
down to (1) one undocumented reference to an unverifiable 
assertion, attributed to a single unidentified individual, years 
after the event, and (2) the asserted but undocumented claim that 
Mrs. Keenan had obtained these bars at the Mint. The evidence 
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could not be more flimsy. 


It is my personal judgement that the bars are 20th-century 
fabrications. Whether that be correct or not, on any reading the 
apparently historical accounts which embellish the auction 
catalogues, and now ACT , are surprisingly reticent when it comes 
to connecting the bars with the ship. In the case of the NASCA 
and the Bowers & Ruddy sales the careful reader would find that 
an initial firm attribution was disclaimed in the accompanying 
text; conversely. Stack's 1997, where the bar is "believed to be 
from the wreck"; then is believed to be the property of Mrs. 
Keenan; and by the end of the account is firmly on board. Such 
inconsistencies are found as well in ACT, whose text in this case 
provides another example of the dealers' hype which it ought 
rather to be examining critically. 

To turn now to ACT Chapter 12, we find the same problem in 
the accounts of the eight different finds of western gold bars. 
They are engagingly detailed, but they are almost entirely 
accounts of the people and places suggested as the original 
contexts for the bars; of the finds themselves very little is to 
hand. In fact, in the wide scope of ACT, comprising twenty-two 
chapters richly annotated with references to earlier histories 
and numismatic studies. Chapter 12 is peculiar as the only one 
which cites no earlier published information at all, either on 
the bars, or the hoards of bars which are its subject. For any 
of these various bars and hoards there is not a single source 
other than a series of statements by John J. Ford, Jr., including 
mention of some modern auction catalogues in which this material 
appeared, in many cases accompanied by texts which Ford provided. 
Since no other evidence is offered, it is impossible to judge 
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these historical claims directly. But a good scholarly technique 
in such a case is to look at the previous record of the source on 
which we have to rely. 

a] John J. Ford, Jr., was the primary distributor to the 
trade of the false Mexican bars, dated in the 1740s.<35> 

b] Whether those bars be good or bad, the original story 
of their discovery, provided by Ford, pinpointed them precisely 
to a Spanish wreck of 1748, demonstrated (it was said) by 
documents in the Archives of the Indies in Seville.<36> This 
account cannot be true, since, as everyone agrees, the pillar 
dollar impressions on the ingots derive from designs of the mid- 
1750s, and in one case of the early 1770s. 

c] Whether the bars be good or bad, the descriptive 
auction catalogue texts written by Ford, or written from 
information supplied by him, are quite unsatisfactory. They are 
detailed, even prolix, yet they too lack any documentation that 
would justify the historical claims made for the bars. A typical 
example is Stack's, 11 Nov. 1974 (Gibson), p. 84, which forwards 
various speculations on the production and later history of the 
bars -- e.g. that they were products of the Mexico City mint, 
that they represent the King's Fifth, that they might have 
survived through embezzlement, that the pillar dollar impressions 
of later date were 18th-century revalidations. These questions 
deserve serious study, yet in this catalogue, and in all the 
other various appearances of the bars at auction, not a single 
citation has ever been provided from any earlier source, from the 
18th century to the present, to justify such speculations; all is 
simply Ford's assertion. Moreover the texts ignore the problems 
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associated with the bars 


thus, on Fonseca's authority, that 


the mint was forbidden to handle metal from which the King's 
Fifth had not already been deducted. The reader of the Gibson 
catalogue would never know of such historical difficulties. To 
be sure, it announced that a definitive study of the Mexican bars 
would appear within the next year. Twenty-three years later no 
defense of the bars has been published. 

Nor do the catalogue texts reveal the earlier doubts in the 
trade about the authenticity of the bars, nor the evidence 
ultimately published against them. Even after the appearance of 
the articles by Buttrey,<37> and later by Newman,<38> several 
Mexican bars were offered at auction without any indication to 
the bidder that objections had been raised against them.<39> 

Since the catalogue texts had very little to say about the 
Mexican bars that was substantial, or even accurate, what was 
their purpose? It can only have been to hype the bars at 
auction. The catalogue texts created a context for the bars, 
while evading the real questions of their origins and purpose, 
and concealing the contrary opinions which had been expressed 
about them. 

d] Mr. Ford also published the false Tubac bar in the 
Encvclopaedia Britannica , and provided a caption which claimed to 
tie it to the Jesuit mines of Arizona, themselves a 19th-century 
fiction.<40> 

e] The western American bars are in much the same case as 
the Mexican and the Tubac bars. Again Mr. Ford was a primary 
distributor (above, n. 12, 25). He also provided the texts, or 
the information from which the texts were written, for many of 
their auction catalogue entries.<41> As with the Mexican bars. 
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and the 'Brother Jonathan’ ingots discussed above, most of these 
texts, after the careful and detailed description of the object 
at hand, consist of historical comments on the operators supposed 
to have produced the bars, offering very little to establish that 
they did in fact produce any bars, and nothing to tie their 
operation specifically to the bar offered for sale. 

This survey confirms the impression gained in part I of this 
article, that the elaborate Mexican and western American gold bar 
industry has been in great part the work of one man. To return 
now to his contributions to ACT Chapter 12, the texts to the 
eight finds of gold bars are in the same vein as the auction 
catalogue texts. They fill pages with bald assertion, highly 
detailed on peripheral matters, but mostly vague and totally 
undocumented when it comes to the supposed hoards themselves. 
Indeed in the one case where the account of the discovery of the 
hoard is not vague, the story of the so-called Franklin Hoard of 
gold coins and ingots, it is seriously misleading (pp.271-2). 

The account is taken verbatim from the Bowers & Ruddy auction 
catalogue of 18 Mar. 1982 (Clifford), which included several 
pieces of Franklin Hoard type previously sold to Clifford by, or 
through, John J. Ford, Jr. An introductory passage in the 
catalogue notes that questions had been raised about these 
pieces, but they are there accepted as genuine because of Ford's 
"use of ... scientific methods" (before lot 26). That passage is 
omitted in ACT , where the subject is not raised at all. The 
innocent reader would never know that concerned students of 
western American coinage have long doubted, and continue to 
doubt, whether there was ever a real Franklin Hoard -- and more 
fundamentally, whether the coins and bars attributed to it are 
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themselves genuine. 

In spite of the acceptance of Ford's assurances in the 
Clifford catalogue, when Walter Breen subsequently listed a 
selection of pieces from the Franklin Hoard he labelled them all 
"controversial".<42> One typical Franklin Hoard piece was 
unequivocally condemned by J.P. Martin, of the ANA Authentication 
Bureau.<43> Michael Hodder, who has contributed so much to ACT , 
declined to take a stand on the coins in the hoard: "I still do 
not feel confident enough in what I know to condemn or 
authenticate them."<44> And of course if the coins and bars are 
doubtful, so much the more so is the hoard from which they 
allegedly derive. 

Bowers' opening notes to ACT state that "In instances in 
which two or more sources, each considered reliable by 
historians, differ from each other, such differences are 
mentioned" (p.10). This is certainly true for much of the book, 
but not for the Franklin Hoard. It is astonishing that the 
lively dispute over the material attributed to this hoard, which 
has been well known throughout the trade for years, and has made 
its way several times into print, is never alluded to in the 
account in ACT . The views of the three scholars cited above are 
passed over in silence. Unless the reader follows up a bland 
reference to Breen's Encyc1opedia he will be left to believe that 
there was never anything doubtful about the coins and bars of the 
alleged Franklin Hoard, or about the extensive yarn which claims 
to provide its historical setting. And this in a work which 
makes such a point of warning the reader against numismatic 
deceptions.< 45> 

Whether in the last analysis the Franklin Hoard can ever be 
accepted, I much doubt; but until then, to leave the impression 
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that there has never been any difficulty with it is a serious 
misrepresentation, unworthy of proper numismatic study, and of 
ACT . The author owes his readers an explanation for this 
omission.< 46> 

It is unnecessary to go over each of the other entries in 
Chapter 12. For none of them is there any hard evidence, only 
assertion. The Knight bars are said to have been "buried along a 
stagecoach route, probably loot taken from a robbery", a robust 
and colorful but unverifiable suggestion, of obvious commercial 
value, repeated from the auction catalogue texts.<47> The 
account of the alleged hoard of "about 15 to 20 gold bars" of 
F.G. Hoard is also unsatisfactory. The bars are said to have 
been found in 1968 -- the circumstances are not given -- and 
acquired by John J. Ford, Jr., who put them on the market 
(p.277). Ford lists 8 pieces which have been sold at auction 
(p.278), a total which overemphasizes their rarity; the real 
number is at least double that — to date 16 have gone at auction 
or advertised sale.<48> Some of these carry serial numbers not 
listed by Ford but in sequence with his. All the bars together 
total not 15 to 20 pieces, as circumstantially stated by Ford to 
have been the contents of the hoard, but fully 30, with some 
numbers in the sequence still missing. And in any case the 
account of a hoard comes rather late in the day: if it was known 
in 1968 why was it not reported, if only in the historical notes 
of the auction catalogues? In all of the appearances at auction 
of the various F.G. Hoard bars, over a period of almost twenty 
years, not once was a hoard of this material mentioned in the 
catalogue texts. 

In sum there is nothing in Chapter 12 to persuade. For none 
of the hoards is there any supporting evidence. The references 
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to finds of F.G. Hoard or Knight ingots are very odd; where there 
is evidence against the find, as with the Franklin Hoard, it is 
suppressed. _ There is only one source of information for all of 
these so-called hoards, and that source has proved unreliable in 
the past. The observation made in part I of this article, that 
none of the supposed western bars can be traced to a documented 
find, still stands. 

ACT is an entertaining book, but not one which the serious 
student could use as a primary source. Nor, for the most part, 
does it pretend to be, to the extent that it is a compilation of 
materials of varying reliability from many other sources. All 
are interesting; not all are credible. But when the author 
himself manipulates the evidence, to inflate the imperceptible 
(the 'Brother Jonathan') or suppress the inconvenient (the 
Franklin Hoard), the whole of the book becomes untrustworthy. 
Unhappily, Bowers' warning about the reliability of the material 
applies to ACT itself. Caveat 1ector . 
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Notes 


<35> Above, n. 7. 

<36> Buttrey (above, n. 6), pp. 28-29. 

<37> Buttrey (above, n. 6). 

<38> Newman (above, n. 9). 

<39> Above, n. 10. 

< 40 > Buttrey (above, n. 14). 

<41> See ACT pp.268 n. 2 , 272 n. 2, etc. 

<42> Breen (above, n. 1), p. 616. 

<43> Martin (above, n. 15). 

<44> "Mystery of 1853 Assay Office $20 may never be solved," 
Numismatist 107 (1994), p.629. 

<45> Appendix I, Pseudo Hoards and Amazing "Finds". "This 
category includes items that have been questioned by 
numismatists... A handy rule for numismatists: A phoney coin 
accompanied by an elegant pedigree or story is still a phoney 
coin" (p.433). See pp. 433-39 for one example after another of 
false coins accompanied by plausible stories. 

<46> Pieces from the Franklin Hoard were published by Ford in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica with every indication of their 
authenticity (above, n. 14), and some were sold by or through him 
to Lilly (now in the Smithsonian Institution), Clifford, and the 
Bank of California. The Clifford collection was subsequently 
sold by Bowers & Ruddy. 
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<47> Auction '79 (Superior), 26 Jul. 1979, 1746: "Found by 
Carlton Wells of Oakland, California, and friends, in June, 1965 
on a bank of the Sacramento River. This ingot was most probably 
loot from a stagecoach or similar robbery." Auction '84 
(Superior), 25 Jul. 1984, 482: "Found ... on a bank of the 
Sacramento River. This ingot was probably loot from a stagecoach 
or similar robbery." Superior, 28 Jan. 1985, 2128: "Found ... on 
the banks of the Sacramento River. This ingot was probably loot 
from a stagecoach or similar robbery." Superior, 2 Feb. 1992, 
3411: "'Quite possibly these were seized years ago in a 

stagecoach robbery,' postulates David Bowers in his sale of the 
Clifford Collection where two similar bars were sold, 'and were 
secreted by desperados who never returned to claim them.' ... Our 

thanks to John J. Ford, Jr., for his assistance." 

<48> F.G. Hoard ingots: no. 2173: Stack's, 2 Feb. 1983, 1357; no. 
2174: A-Mark, advertisement in The Numismatist , Nov. 1973, 
p.2162; no. 2175: Superior, 28 Jan. 1985, 2127; no. 2176: 
Superior, 19 Aug. 1975, 1719; no. 2177: NASCA, 28 Apr. 1980, 

2429; no. 2178: Auction '79 (Superior), 26 Jul. 1979, 1740 (plate 
'1741'); no. 2179: Bowers & Ruddy, 18 Mar. 1982 (Clifford), 24 = 
Glendining, 13 Nov. 1969, 599; no. 2180: Superior, 31 May 1987, 
3167 = Glendining, 13 Nov. 1969, 602; no. 2181: Superior, 31 May 
1987, 3165 = Superior, 15 Oct. 1974, 444 = Glendining, 13 Nov. 
1969, 601; no. 2182: Superior, 31 May 1987, 3166 = Glendining, 13 
Nov. 1969, 600; no. 2186: Stack’s, 16 Jun. 1978, 693; no. 2187: 
NASCA, 28 Apr. 1980, 2430; no. 2195: Auction '79 (Rarcoa), 26 
Jul. 1979, 1481; no. 2197: Auction '84 (Superior), 25 Jul. 1984, 
481; no. 2199: NASCA, 6 Dec. 1978, 3148; no. 2205: Bowers & 

Ruddy, 18 Mar. 1982 (Clifford), 25. 
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COINS 


AUCTIONEERS • APPRAISERS 


123 WEST 57 T H STREET ■ NEW YORK. NY 10019-2280 
TELEPHONE 212/582-2580 FAX 212/245-5018 


August 12, 1997 


Mr. Leslie Elam 
American Numismatic Society 
Broadway at 155 th Street 
New York, NY 10032 

Dear Leslie: 

As you know, Stack’s was “deeply concerned” with the content of the March 16, 
1996 presentation by T.V. Buttrey on “Western American Gold Bars”; see my letter of 
March 19, 1996. 

It is rumored in the industry that the American Numismatic Society is considering 
publishing either some version of the remarks or a paper by Prof. Buttrey. Stack’s is, 
again, concerned that any such publication may contain defamatory or disparaging 
material. If it does, we would be compelled to look to the author and to ANS. 

If the ANS intends to publish on this subject, Stack’s would welcome the 
opportunity to review the article pre-publication to assure that none of our rights will be 
violated. 


Very truly yours, 


STACK’S LLC 


cc: Mr. Arthur Houghton 








August 16, 1997 


Mr. Harvey G. Stack 
Stack’s 

123 West 57th Street 
New York NY 10019-2280 

Dear Mr. Stack, 

A revised version of T. V. Buttrey’s "False Western American Gold Bars" has been accepted for 
publication in th q American Journal of Numismatics 9 (1997). As Leslie Elam has indicated to 
you (August 8, 1996), we will send you a copy of the article for your perusal. If you would like to 
continue the discussion about this topic, please let me know so that I can send you a copy of our 
revised "Guide to Contributors." As is the case with similar journals, submissions for publication 
are sent out for critical review and recommendation before they can be accepted for publication. 

Sincerely yours. 


Marie H. Martin 
Editor 


Cc: Leslie A. Elam, Arthur A. Houghton 



Phone 212/234-3130 
Fax' 212/234-3381 
E-mail: lnlc@AmNumSoc Org 


The-Americam NumismaticSociety 


(FOUNDED 1658 * INCORPORATED I8G5) 


13ROADWAY AT 15 5™ STR EET 

New York -NY. 10032 


August 16, 1997 


Mr. Harvey G. Stack 
Stack's 

123 West 57th Street 
New York, NY 10019 

Dear Harvey, 

I have forwarded your letter of August 12 to the Society's 
Editor, Marie Martin, for reply. 


Sincerelv vours, 



Leslie A. Elam 
Executive Director 


LY 




TH e-American-Numismatic-Society 

(FOUNDED 1858 • INCORPORATED 1865) 

Broadway • at • 15 5 ™ ■ 5t r eet 

New-York-N.Y. 10032 


August 20, 1997 


Mr. Eric P. Newman 
6450 Cecil Avenue 
St. Louis, MO 63105 

Dear Eric, 

With apologies for the absolute unfairness of accosting you with 
Society business immediately upon your return from South Africa! 

The enclosed letter was received from Harvey Stack via registered 
mail, copied to Arthur in Washington. Also enclosed is my reply and 
that of Marie. As you know, I have turned over to the Editor all 
matters concerned with this and all articles submitted for AJN, so as 
to have one ANS voice. Arthur believes we should answer the point 
inferred by Harvey's letter; that is, to assure him that all due 
diligence has been exercised in the consideration of this article for 
publication in our journal and that the ANS believes the article is 
an important contribution to the discussion of nineteenth century 
American numismatic history. What do you think? 


Sincerely yours. 


Leslie A. Elam 
Executive Director 


ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


6450 Cecil Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 63 1 


Arthur A. Houghton r President 
Leslie A. Elam, Director 
American Numismatic Society 
Broadway at 155th St. 

New York, NY 10032 


August 26, 1997 

Re: Text of False 
Western American 
Gold Bars 


Dear Arthur and Leslie: 

On August 20, 1997 Leslie sent copies of the August 12, 1997 
letter from Stacks and the ANS responses. 

We are not surprised at the tone of the Stacks' letter. We 
wrote on March 15 r 1997 and mentioned the sensitivity of this 
matter, but on a subject of this nature such things sometimes 
cannot be avoided. 

We previously made comments in writing and by telephone to 
Buttrey as author, to Elam as ANS director, to Martin as ANS editor 
and to Kroll as chairman of the ANS editorial committee on both the 
text of the article itself and the Addendum to it. Many 
modifications and clarifications were made to both items as a 
result of cooperative input. We now have some further suggested 
changes to the draft of the Addendum which was sent to us and have 
put these on an accompanying sheet. Perhaps others in the 
editorial group have additional suggestions. 

It would be helpful if you would send us a clean copy of the 
article and the Addendum after any further revision since these are 
important pieces of complex numismatic research. Me also would 
like to have sent to all of the editorial group any further 
comments which Stacks or any other member of the editorial group 
may make. 

We are sending a copy of this letter to Marie and she may feel 
free to send a copy to any editorial participants. All of the 
editorial group should be satisfied with the text to be printed as 
Kroll said in his July 21, 1997 communication. 

We hope we are being helpful. 

Sincerely, 


Eric P. Newman, President 


cc: Marie Martin 



Suggested Changes to Revised Buttrey Addendum 
Attachment to August 26, 1997 EPNNES letter. 


The author's name oar initials should be at the beginning or the end 
of the Addendum in order to make it clear that the author wrote the 
addendum, not the ANS editor. 

f 1, line 4; Substitute "the content of" for "an unpublished 
survey". 


f 

l, 

line 

5; 

■ Substitute 

"the article above" for 

"this 

article 





above". 




! 

2 , 

line 

11 

; Substitute 

"early" for "earlier". 



% 

2 , 

line 

13 

; Substitute 

"and" for "or". 







add after 

"comments" the words "and 

material". 

1 

5 , 

line 

5; 

Substitute 

"not accurate" for "untrue' 



1 

7 , 

line 

1; 

Substitute 

"summation" for "sum". 



f 

7 , 

line 

2; 

Substitute 1 

'can reasonably be expected 

" for " 

'we could 


reasonably expect" 


^1 7, line 5; Insert "the background on" in front of "all". 

f 7, line 5; The words "and that source has proved unreliable in 
the past." should in my opinion be changed. What 
Buttrey apparently means is that the "source" gave unreliable 
information and comment to Buttrey and probably others concerning 
the discovery and genuineness of the 18th century Mexican gold bars 
which Buttrey declared to be false in a prior publication. That 
prior publication is discussed in the text of the basic Buttrey 
article now being edited. Buttrey also may have been referring to 
the inclusion by the "source" of the false Tubac ingot in the 
Encyclopoedia Britannica and perhaps other matters. To express 
more specifically what Buttrey seems to be saying is open to 
editorial suggestions. Our suggestion is "and that source is the 
sarnie source which supported the genuiness of the Mexican gold bars 
and the Tubac ingot, all of which have been shown to be false (see 
the above article)-" 

A general point might be made that the "source" is using alleged 
hearsay about the Franklin hoard, etc. While the content of 
hearsay is normally considered unreliable for proof of facts the 
reported hearsay itself may be inaccurate or concocted. It seems 
that the Buttrey text does not select this general point (even 
though he must be aware of it), but is emphasizing the specific 
Mexican bar matter as the primary basis for "past" unreliability. 
Thus for clarity and brevity the change suggested above seems to 
conform to the author's intent. 



5 7 line 6; Substitute "in the article above" for "above in this 
article". 

Bruttrey does not mention in the Addendum that at the end of the 
footnote on page 265 of ACTH it is stated that Mehl sold his group 
of assay ingots in 1949. No detail or support for this comment is 
given in ACTH. 

The reasons for all of the above suggestions are probably obvious 
but will be further explained if requested. 
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Phone: 212/234-3130 
Fax: 212/234-3381 
E-mail: lnfo@AmNumSoc.Org 



The-Americaw-Numismatic-Society 

(FOUNDED 1850 • INCORPORATED 1065) 

Broadway-at 155™-5treet 
New -York - NY. 10032 

August 30, 1997 


Mr. Eric P. Newman 
6450 Cecil Avenue 
St. Louis, MO 63105 


-i 

- 


Dear Eric, 

I appreciate greatly your continuing assistance with the Buttrey article, particularly this 
last effort coming on the heels of your return from South Africa. Marie has sent the 
emendations on to the printer so they will be reflected in the galley proof we receive here. 
It is that form of the article she will send to Harvey Stack for perusal in anticipation that 
he will want to prepare an article expressing his views on these objects. I understand that, 
in reply to Marie’s letter offering to send him our current “Guide to Authois,” Harvey 
(through Michael Hodder) has requested same and it has been delivered to Stacks. 


Now I am off on vacation, intending to check my phone messages from time to time 1 
read last evening the draft Statement of Decision crafted by Rifkin and argued before the 
judge who, John Kleeberg tells me, let stand almost entirely (conceding such items as that 
Naftzger is not a dealer, etc.). John thinks we may expect the final published decision 
before the end of September which will occasion a news release from here. We have not as 
yet drafted it in any form so that may well be done by e-mail. Harry Bass put us on to a 
free mail service on the Internet that allows me to get my messages without having to 
modem into my mailbox here at the ANS. Pretty neat. 


Sincerely yours. 


(Leslie A Elam 
Executive Director 







ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


V. 


6450 Cecil Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 63105 


Marie H. Martin, Editor 
American Numismatic Society 
Broadway at 155th St. 

New York, NY 10032 


October 27, 1997 


Dear Marie: 

Thank you for the revised page proofs of the Buttrey article 
sent October 22, 1997. As I indicated previously the presentation 
is very forceful and shows an immense amount of research on a 
complex matter. Many expressions have been clarified in the 
editing. 

Every author and editor has different styles and a few further 
suggestions from here may be welcome. Some of our suggestions 
have been submitted previously. Further explanations may be 
discussed if you wish. 

p. 89 I suggest adding at the end "plus the author's 

footnote Addendum". This is to show that Buttrey wrote 
comment it and that it was added, 
line 2 

p. 90 The 1852 date is not quite accurate as has been pointed 
line 4 out before. The first publication mentioning new 

private gold was in 1850, revised in 1851 and again in 
1852, all by Eckfeldt and DuBois. 

The words "struck in 1851" is not accurate enough and 
should be "struck in prior years". 

Banker^s Magazine also published some material which 
was copied by Eckfeldt and DuBois. 

p. 91 In the description of the chart the word '"COINS" should 
be "ISSUES" as Moffat and Kohler are mentioned because 
they produced bars. 

p. 101 "did not offer a single western American bar" should 
line 4 have added to it "considered here". 

p. 102 In "Not only do our western bars" the word "our" gives 
line 12 a wrong impression. The words "considered here" should 
be added after the word "bars". The word "our" should 
be changed to "the" because the word "our" might be 
construed to involve ANS ownership or sponsorship. 



p. 105 "much bigger bars than exist today" is a 

speculation. The content of the Central 
America include very large ones. I suggest 
"big bars as found on the Centra l America " in 
place of the above. 

p. 106 

footnote 30. 

last line of 

2nd paragraph. "recent" should be added in front of the 

word "western". 


footnote 30 
third paragraph 

line 5 "recent" should be added in front of the 

word "western". 


p. 107 
footnote 

line 2 insert "small" in front of "bars". 


Hoping we have been helpful, 



Eric P. Newman, President 


TheAmericamMumismaticSociety 

(FOUNDED 1858 • INCORPORATED 1865) 

For Release: Contact: Arlene P. Jacobs 


The Archer M. Huntington Medal Award for 1996 will be presented 
to T. V. Buttrey of Cambridge, England, on Saturday March 16 at 
3:00 P.M. 

Buttrey is Emeritus Professor of Classical Studies at the 
University of Michigan and Emeritus Keeper of Coins at the 
Fit^william Museum, University of Cambridge. He was long a 
member of Council, the Society's Committee on Publications, and 
of the Huntington Committee itself. He is only the fourth 
Benefactor of the Society (along with E. T. Newell, Eric P. 
Newman, and Paul Balog) to win the Huntington Award. 

Professor Buttrey's professional life -- from 1954-1964 at Yale, 
then at the University of Michigan -- has been devoted to the 
classics, and in the academic community he is best known for his 
work on Roman coinage. His numismatic work began at Princeton, 
under the influence of Louis C. West, and he attended the first 
Graduate Seminar held at the ANS in 1952. The Society published 
his monograph The Triumviral Portrait Gold of the Quattuorvir i 
Monetales of 42 B.C. as Numismatic Notes and Monographs 137 in 
1956, and Museum Notes in the 1950s published several of his 
articles on later Republican coinage. It was Professor Buttrey 
who announced the epoch-making findings of the Princeton 
excavations at Morgantina, which confirmed a late second-century 
date for the Roman denarius, at the Rome International Numismatic 
Congress in 1961; the detailed publication of the finds, with a 
contribution by him, appeared in 1989. In the meantime, in 
additiona to fundamental articles on Republican and early 
imperial coinage, he was involved in such important sites as 
Apollon.ia, Carthage, and Sardis. 

But his work also extends to the New World, where his Guide Book 
of Mexican Coins (co-authored with Clyde Hubbard) is now in its 
sixth edition. He has published extensively on Latin American 
and Western American coins, and the topic of his talk on March 16 
will be "Western American Gold Bars." 

A reception will follow the presentation, and Society members and 
guests are invited to join Professor Buttrey for dinner 
afterwards at GIRAFE, 208 East 58th Street, at 6:30. 

Reservations must be made in advance and cost $50.00 per person. 
Payment must be made in advance, by mail to the Society. 

******** 


Telephone: (212) 234-3130 
Telefax: (212) 234-3381 
Tuesday-Saturday 


Broadway at 155™ Street 

New York NY. 10032 
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National Museum of American History 

.,, inspiring a broader understanding of our nation 
and its many peoples. 

Washington, December 3, 1997 


Dear Arthur, 

i am sorry that I feel compelled to write you chi* letter. 1 have 
always considered you one of my most respectable and noblest numismatic 
friends. I hope you know how much 1 have trusted your opinions and sense 
of judgement. But recently it was brought to my attention the latest ac¬ 
tivities of the AUS regarding Ted Buttray'a lecture and publication of it. 

As you probably well know this lecture by Tad Buttrey unequivocally 
states that certain bars that came to the Smithsonian as result of the Lilly 
bequest are false (from a to z), s. strange coincidence, Indeed.I have not 
been able to comprehend, nor could my husband understand Suttrey's obsession 
with this malady of ingots. 

I have known Ted for well over forty years and I respect his profound 
knowledge, especially in aocianc numismatics. In face, I had hoped that he 
would take my position here at the NNC. However, 1 am mystified by hia hang 
up regarding counterfeits, especially U.S. counterfeits. This ig a very dif¬ 
ficult and tricky field which should be handled with supreme care. I very 
much believethat everybody is entitled to their opinion, bat only as long as 
it doesn’t intentionally attempt to impune the integrity of an entire col¬ 
lection or individuals by circumspect evidence. Unfortunately, this ia not 
the case m ch* lecture nor in the intended article and its footnotes. 

Ted Buttrey's statements regarding Che "fake" gold bare cam* before the 
Lilly bequest to the NNC■ My husband and I felt that these allegations were 
intended to undermine the efforta at that time to bring tha collection to the uiLc 
me. My husband'a convictions were justified by expart testimony before Congress 
and then their final approval for zhe bequest. The result WA6 that 6,125 superb fry^-dU 
gold pieces came ro ue in the summer of 1968. Thus the first effort to discredit 

'-rtu -wo i 
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This part of the collection seeded to have reached lta end. 

My huaband, the consummate professional that he was, sought additional 
opinions from noted expert* in the field, which did not confirm Juttray's 
opinion. jSevertfteJTess, red* BUttrey persisted in his allegations and constant¬ 
ly insisted that he be allowed to "study" the ingots. Hie efforts finally aba¬ 
ted with the death of my husband. 

H? tenure as director and curator of the NNC has not been an easy one, 
as you very well know. With well over 900,000 items under my care, and a 
shrinking budget and staff, it has taken all ay energies to ensure the conti¬ 
nuity of the collection, its growth, and its fun.eu.one within the numismatic 
ccmsnuTiity here and abroad. I have learned to accept tha lack of understanding 
and support from the uninitiated. But what has disappointed and mystified me 
is that the same attitudes came from a sister organization; especially one with 
whom X have made every effort to promote collegielity, support, and cooperation. 
With the exception of the Norveb family, there has never been any sense of col¬ 
legial reciprocity or friendship. I find therefore, that this lecture and Its 
publication, rafarring to ua and our collections is mean spirited in its effort 
to discredit the HNC, its benefactors, its collections, and my husband and myself. 

1 would also like to point out that our official title since 1980 has been 
Che "National Numismatic Collection". We are not a "division" within the Smith¬ 
sonian; there aTe no "divisions' in our museum.. 

T am really sorry to put these bitter worda in a letteT to you; they are 
tha shadow of an old and unfortunate tradition. Believe me it would have been 
much easier for me to remain silent and yet one more time turn the other cheek, 
but I owe it to ray hueband and to my institution- It certainly would not have 
pleased eaither to see the footnotes with the honorable "Stoithsonian" (name 
of tha institution with 16 world-wide museums) cited beside the delinquent 
rreasures from Lilly,etc. 

I hope you will not take these words as directed to you, I respect you 
too much. But these are certain situations which hurt, and you should be aware 
of them. 


Cordially, as always 
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123 WEST 57 th STREET • NEW YORK, NY. 10019-2280 


May 19, 1998 


Mr. Leslie Elam 
American Numismatic Society 
Broadway at 155th Street 
New York, NY 10038 

Dear Les: 

We are preparing a paper on the subject of western assay ingots, which we intend to submit 
for publication in AJN 11, scheduled for distribution by the end of 1999. We are aware of 
the deadline of September 1, 1998 you have imposed on submissions for this issue, and will 
have our manuscript in your editor’s hands before that date. 

It seems to us that lead time of nearly 14 months is an extraordinary length of time to need 
to publish AJN 11. AJN 9 contained only 159 pages of text, for example. We note, in this 
regard, that your own deadline of January 6, 1998 for AJN 10 allowed for a considerably 
shorter amount of lead time between submission and distribution. 

When you advised us last year of the intended publication of Mr. Buttrey’s article on 
western ingots in AJN 9 we were not afforded the opportunity of submitting a reply to be 
published in the same issue. In fact, there was barely a month between notification and 
publication. 

In the interest of fairness and scholarly propriety, please confirm that, should you accept our 
article for publication in AJN (as we fully expect you will), ours will be the sole article on 
this subject on that issue just as Mr. Buttrey’s article was the sole article on that subject in 
AJN 9. 
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Be assured that, in this particular regard, our interest in the matter of western ingots is purely 
numismatic and scholarly. 

We look forward to receiving your comments. 


Sincerely, 


STACK’S 



cc: Marie Martin 



Phone 212/234-3130 
Fax 212/234-3381 
E-mail: lnlo@AmNumSoc.Org 
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Leslie. 
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DROADWAY-AT 155™ STREET 


Hew-York-NY. 10032 


May 26, 1998 


Mr. Harvey G. Stack 
Stack’s 

123 West 57 th Street 
New York NY 10019-2280 

Dear Mr. Stack, 

I have received a copy of your letter to Leslie A. Elam concerning your article on western gold bars and 
have noted again that you hope to submit it for publication by September 1, 1998, for inclusion in AJN 11 
(1999). After receipt and as part of the publication process, it will be sent to outside readers to be critiqued. 
Based on their reports a decision will be made to ask for revisions, to include it in the volume as submitted, 
and/or to suggest a different place of publication or course of action. 

The current schedule is based on the Publications Committee’s perception of the nature of the scholarly 
publications that the ANS currently publishes and the schedule that is appropriate for these publications. If 
you require a faster turn around time than we can provide at this moment, please feel free to submit the 
article elsewhere as we have no current commitment to publish the article and will not be committed until it 
receives favorable review and necessary revisions. Similarly, the scope of the content of any single volume 
depends on articles received, the reviewers’ critiques, the successful revisions of the manuscripts, as well as 
meeting such general criteria as the Publications Committee may suggest. 

Sincerely yours, 


Marie H. Martin 
Editor 




ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


6450 Cecil Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 6310 5 


To: Marie H. Martin 
Leslie Elam 


From: Eric P. Newman of EPNNES 

Date: 27 July 1998 


Mexican Gold Bars Matter 


When I was teaching at the ANA Summer Seminar in Colorado 
Springs on July 11-17, 1998 I was in conversation with Craig N. 
Smith of Freeland, WA who told me that he had an early letter 
written by Walter Breen to Stanley Applebaum (Breen's then boss at 
First Coin Investors) concerning the unfinished opinion of Walter 
Breen on the subject of the Mexican Gold Bars. He told me that 
Walter Breen was afraid to write his honest opinion because Breen 
was afraid of the conseguences. I asked if Smith would send me a 
copy of the letter and he said that be had just sent the letter and 
the unfinished opinion to George F. Kolbe to be auctioned. I asked 
if I could obtain a copy of the letter because I already had a copy 
of the opinion. Smith said he had no objections if Kolbe had no 
objection. 

When I returned to St. Louis I telephoned Kolbe on July 20, 
19'98 and told him what had occurred. Kolbe said he had not gone 
tO' the post office to pick up his mail because he had been out of 
town, but said that if the owner of the letter had no objection to 
my having a copy he (Kolbe) had no objection. Kolbe said he knew 
the item was coming to him. 

On July 22, 1998 Kolbe mailed me a copy of the letter from 
Breen which now accompanies this memo. 

There is additional comment made by others at about the same 
time relating to the fact that Breen's Mexican Bar opinion was 
never completed but the text of the enclosed letter was written by 
Breen himself and is very detailed. 

A copy of this memo may be sent to Ted Buttrey later if ANS 
feels it is appropriate. 
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Craig N. smith 


August 20, 1999 


P.O. BOX 1120 
Freeland, m 98249-1120 


Dear Craig: 

In view of the fact that you were kind enough to consent to 
our receiving a copy of the Breen to Apfelbaum "scared shitless" 
letter which was in. a recent Kolbe auction. I feel tha, we should 
send you from our research file a copy of a photocopy letter from 
Ford to Breen dated April 22, 1974 similarly related to the matter 
of Mexican gold bars. It is enclosed. 


Hoping this is of interest to you. 


Sincerely, 


Eric P. Newman 
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’Jr. ?>’alter H.._Breen 
Post Office &x 352 . 
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JOHN J. FORD, JR. 

' v Numismatist • • * ;; £ 
POST OFFICE BOX 33 
ROCKVILLE CENTRE. N. Y. 11571 
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As you nay have noticed. Prof. T. R. Buttrey (on the A.N.S.. Coim<^; With..E 1 



ITe'anan) recently attacked the aforementioned ingots, Buttrey gave'.“a talk' concern^- %C v : 7 
ing them' at the Sept. 1973 Int. Numismatic Congress (under A.N.S,“'auspices), and-p* - / 
got short diatribes published in both "Coin 7'orld" and-, ""'orld Coins." He-'claims r 
that no copy of his talk (or presented paper) is available, and that he is prepar- - ' 
ing a "revised" draft. A typical hatchet jobJ.V . . .\.v/ • 


.. Two people were greatly upset by all this, many mors less so. I am livid,' and . 
want "to prepare a.detailed answer to Buttrey once his attack is published someplace 
with specifics. Dr. Stefanelli, of the.Smithsonian, is greatly.enbarrassed,; as ha 
has about' a dozen of these ingots from the Lilly coll. I still otto' about 10 or 11 _■ 
pieces. I have photos and data re an almost equal amount offered in a '72 British 
Glendining sale. I also have (don't ask me how) the guts of' Buttrey*s case, in-m .. . 
writing. Lastly, I have detailed dope're the "fineness" and "weight" stampings on.' 
these ingots (vhich Buttrey, in his talk, -claimed were non-exi3tent). I. need jrbutyGk,; 
help in analyzing the facts, and in checking out the Smithsonian''pieces. ;■ ; 7 

Stanley Apfelbaum is in agreement with all this, and suggested that I so.advise,. 
you.'.X’spoke to Dr. Stefanelli about it,'and arrangements can be made .to have you; 
work" ’at. the Smithsonian on a Saturday. Details have to be' worked'"out;“sucli as .the con¬ 
flict with'your F.C.I. duties, but these should prove to be no' problem. I wo'ild need 
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ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


6450 Cecil Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 63105 


Prof Peter Gaspar July 3, 2000 

Department of Chemistry 
Washington University 
St. Louis, MO 63130 


Dear Peter: 

You have asked us for a copy of the unfinished opinion of Walter Breen as to the 
Mexican gold ingots in connection with working up data and possibly comments on the 
Buttrey-Hodder matter. This request follows your reading of the Hodder material just 
published by ANS in the American Journal of Numismatics, 2 nd , Vol. XI. During the 
long numismatic association with you we have never denied any request from you for 
available data unless it is specifically confidential or restricted in our possession. 
Accordingly we are furnishing you with the following: 

1. Photocopy of “Preliminary Report” by Breen on Mexican gold ingots. The 
handwritten portions are in Breen’s hand and in purple ink in the original. 

2. Photocopy of letter dated April 9, (apparently 1974) from Walter Breen to Stanley 
Applebaum relating to the Mexican gold ingot matter. This letter was quoted from 
and offered for sale in a George Kolbe auction a year or so ago. 

You have previously furnished us with a copy of a letter dated April 22, 1974 from 
John Ford to Walter Breen relating to the Mexican gold ingot matter. It mentions Stanley 
Applebaum of First Coin Investors where Breen was employed as a vice president and 
Herb Melnick was connected in some way. 

Before you submit anything in writing to anyone else on this subject and before you 
communicate the enclosed information to anyone we would like an opportunity to make 
suggestions prior to each time you do so. This is also of great importance because you 
are a potential nominee for the ANS Council which has published articles by both Hodder 
and Buttrey. There is no effort to deter or prevent you from expressing yourself. 

Please ask for anything else you may need from us. 


Sincerely, 


Eric P. Newman 


JOHN 


rono, j n. 


Post Office Drawer 706 
Rockville Centre, N.Y. 
11571 U.S.A. 
ootooer 3, igyp 

Mr. E.Q.V. Newman 
Into mat tonal Bureau for the 
Supression of Counterfeit Coins 
P.O. Box 4CJN..London, VIA 4QN, England 

Dear Mr. Newman; 

The Spring, 1979 issue of the ’'Bulletin cn Counter¬ 
feits" (Vol. 4, No. i) arrived a couple of weetfs ago. In perusing 
Its contents, I* was not surprised to find the comnunioation from 
T. V. But trey, titled "False Mexican Colonial Gold Bars," on page 
six since But trey has a penchant towards timing his diatribes 
to coincide with meetings of the International Numismatic Cong rose. 

]jt la cofimon knowledge that there are many, many areas 
in numismatics where all of the answers are yet to be fouxl. To se¬ 
lect one of these, and to loudly cry "fake" in the faee of plain 
logic and basic conmon sense, Just because ail of the facta have 
not as yat been established, is numismatic lunacy. Although no 
great attention has been paid, to Buttrey's claims, it seems un¬ 
fortunate to me that he should be given space in a highly respon¬ 
sible publication without having to verify his statements. 

But trey commenced his lonely crusade against the 
hoard of 1741-46 hfcxican gold ingots about seven years ago. He 
began by assuring anyone that would listen to him that all of 
the pieces were "false;" responsible people have told me that 
he did so before he had physically examined a single specimen. 
Although warned about his preconceived conclusions by Dr. Leo 
Mildenberg and others, 1 foolishly extended the hospitality of 
my home to But trey (after taking him to dinner), permitted him 
to see and examine rty holdings of the ingots under discussion, 
and provided him with numerous photographs of the pieces together 
with as much data as was then known to me. On Jan. 29, 1973, I 
sent But trey additional photographs, those of the eleven ingots 
In the Glendining auction of Nov. 22-23, 1972, These photographs 
were sent to me by Douglas Liddell of Spink's (who catalogued 
the sale); I am still awaiting their return. Nine months later, 
on Sept. 10, 1973, upon the occasion of the New York'meeting of 
the International Numismatic Congress, But trey launched a violent 
attack on the authenticity of the 1741-46 Mexican ingots. He ac 
coepanied hla public observations'with numerous vituperative and 
abusive remarks against me personally. These were mainly deliver¬ 
ed verbally to officers of the I.A.P.N. Subsequently, Buttrey pub¬ 
lished an article in a more or leas obscure Mexican journal; his 
effort, while seemingly confused and addlod upon initial reading, 
apparently was deliberately Intended to confuse and obfuscate tha 
available facts. This article was published in English, in a Span¬ 
ish language publication, presumably for clandestine distribution 
in the Uhited States. 



/ 
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JOHN 


I. FORD, JR. 


Mr. i^.G.V. Newman ( 2 ) 

Following the Initial, unexpected assault upon both 

the 1 nftOfcc orw-J ny reputation, T w.td auUcd by rrlondA ir» tl*c In¬ 
ternational Association to provide a well known scholar with, all 
of the photographs and data at fry disposal. '17x1 s request was 
made so that a lliorough, objective investigation could be made 
and published in rebuttal to But trey's clearly biased charges. 
After gathering together all of the material and information 
available, I delivered it to Mr. Walter H. Breen, a well known 
researcher and author. After making a careful, deliberate study 
of But trey* a allegation*, Breen made several trips to Washington, 
D.C., to consult with Dr. Stefanelll of the Smithsonian and to 
examine the nine ingot spec linens in the U.S. National Collection. 
At about the same time, I obtained all of the 1741-46 Mexican 
gold ingots that I could from other collectors and dealers, so 
that weights could be verified and so that Walter Breen could 
handle and study actual examples. After some months of study, Mr. 
Breen reported to me that it would be relatively easy to totally 
refute But trey, but that he was frustrated in his efforts to com¬ 
pile the definitive, diagnostic study that we both desired. While 
making extensive progress, Walter Breen was not able to complete¬ 
ly untangle the basic system involved in the 18th Century manu¬ 
facture and revalidation of the ingots. He frankly told me that 
he had run Into*a stone wadi trying .to ascertain a key to the 
highly oonplex Spanish weight systems employed such as the "mar- 
cos" (Valenciah', Aragonese, Castilian, etc.), not to speak of. 
the divisions such as one as, quartos and adarmes. He knew tliat 
a system was utili 2 «d, but he could not put each and every piece 
in place. His studies did reveal that a multiplicity of the same 
type punches were used in the stamping of same 39 ingots; these 
included four different aasayor's starrps with the Cross Potent 
and aasayer'a initials plus eleven different o/M punches. Ko 
found this hardly indicative of the production of fantasy pieces 
(to be initially sold at a small premium over bullion value), but 
nuch more likely that the ingots examined were representative (or 
a sampling) of a huge original output. Further, Breen established 
that all of the 1770 coin-like markings, which he identified as 
revolidaticn starrps of some sort, were punched over the other 
(earlier) markings. Unfortunately, having run into seemingly 1n- 
surmouritable obstacles in preparing his definitive presentation, 
W.B. put his project on the shelf. He told me that ho needed more 
ingots from the hoard to examine and weigh, plus more information 
and data, such aa studies of surface enrichment contaminants (re 
the ingots), and extensive analysis of their content by, say, an 
energy dispersive X-ray analyzer. Of course, a break through aould 
be made if contenporary records or documents relating to the ac¬ 
tivities of the Mexican Mint and other authorities could be loca¬ 
ted, but to date none have appeared. After all, both Mexico and 
Spain have experienced ocvcral destructive wars during the past 
two centuries. 



Mr*. E.C.V. Newmnn (3) 


Kortunatsly, because uie nucLt-ey argumeuto a oo 
muddled and thus highly inconclusive, praotloally no one in the 
trade takes his contentions very seriously. In this connection - , 

I am sending you, herewith, copies of pages 04-86 from the Stack 
auction sale catalogue of the Gibson collection, an offering 
sold by that firm on Nov. 11, 1974. This catalogue was prepared 
well over a year after But trey's intemperate statements made at 
the 1973 I.A.P.N. and International Numismatic Congress nee tings. 
It represents, in Its reasoned descriptions of 1741 and 1746 Mexi¬ 
co pity gold bullion bars, a clearly presented argument for the 
authenticity of the ingots, which, so far as I know, has not 
been pufclioally questioned by anyone other than But trey. I inci¬ 
dent, ly, one of the pieces offered by Stack's in 1974 was pur¬ 
chased in the room by a prominent ment>er of the I.A.P.N. who, 
by raising his hand and bidding, displayed his opinion of But- 
trey and his claims. • 

Hariy responsible persons contend that But trey ‘ s ef¬ 
forts have little or nothing to do with objective numismatic re¬ 
search, but that they have a far different basis and motivation, 
best known to hire. His concern for ridding the market of false 
numismatic properties is far frgm consistent and is often sus¬ 
pect. For example, he has bean shown obvious fake Spanish Ameri¬ 
can gold ingots* .of a type manufactured by one of the treasure 
seeking firms (for the benefit of prospective investors or stock¬ 
holders), but did not display the slightest interest in them. 

This pattern of selective interest and activity is greatly ad¬ 
mired (if not fully orchestrated) by a particular individual in 
St. Louis, Missouri, who is utilizing the entire exercise, among 
others, in the implementation of his personal vendetta. 

The purpose of this rather lengthy letter is to in¬ 
form you that there is considerably more to this matter than that 
which seems readily apparent. I trust that you will convey the 
gist of this intelligence to your readers, perhaps even sharing 
with there same of the data presently available (such as that shown 
In the 1974 Stack catalogue). 


JJFrlfs 

cc: Laurence Rosenthal, FRIED, 

D. B. Ball 

H. W. Bass, Jr. 

W. H. Breen 

E. Bourgey 
J. Cohen 

L. S. Goldberg 


Sincerely yours. 



FRANK, HARRIS, SHRIVER & JACOBSCN 
D. G. Liddell 
L. Mildenberg 
P. D. Mitcball 
P. J. Seaby 
H. G. Stack 
V. Clain-Stefanelli 


July 11,2000 


Dear Eric - 


Just a brief note on the Hodder rebuttal project. I found the statement by Vincent 
Newman that the impression of the pillar dollar die on the Mexican bars is not punched over an 
earlier die impression. That is in his 1990 Circular note on the bars. I’m not sure whether that 
statement helps much, since while Breen refers to those pillar dollar die impressions as 
revalidation marks, there is no implication that there were earlier validation marks of the same 
form. 

Last night I watched the first two hours of “the great debate” on the video tapes you 
have leant me (I’ll return them whenever you wish). It was not a particularly edifying 
experience, and there was plenty of impropriety on both sides. Hodder’s contemptuous mode of 
addressing Ted Buttrey has not been much remarked upon. More to the point is that Hodder kept 
attacking Buttrey as not knowing the material because Buttrey wanted to limit the discussion to 
gold bars, while Hodder wants to talk about every piece of junk that has come along (but not talk 
about pedigrees). Ted left himself open to this form of attack because he probably, just as 
Hodder states, didn’t know until after he denounced.them, that many of them are of low gold 
fineness. That really doesn’t matter but it gave Hodder a platform for stating that Buttrey doesn’t 
know the material and was not in a position to denounce it. 

Hodder’s repeated attacks on Buttrey for denouncing objects he had never personally 
examined is also way off-base. If authentication or repudiation depends on comparison of 
objects, then of course handling them is necessary, but if an object is judged on the basis of its 
form or inscriptions, then photographs are quite adequate a basis for judgment. 

I am working on the metal analyses. Hodders 1990 Circular letter is based on a 
misunderstanding about the analyses. I was struck, however, by the band-wagon for 
further analyses (But without clearly stated goals) indicated at the debate by Fred Holabird’s 
statement and the responses to it. I’m trying to figure out Holabird’s direction in this 
contrversy. He could be another Stacks/Ford hired gun. 

I’ll telphone you soon. All the best! 
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1400 SIXTH AVENUE. SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 98101 TELEPHONE (206) 621-9000, FAX (206) 447-5534 

THE SEATTLE SHERATON HOTEL IS OWNED BT SEATTLE UNION STREET ASSOCIATES 
AND IS OPERATED BT THE SHERATON OPERATING CORPORATION PURSUANT TO A MANAGEMENT AGREEMENT 



Mr. J. J. Ford, Jnr., 

P.0. 3ox D.706, 

Rockville Centre, 

N.Y. 11571, 

U.S.A. 23rd. October, 1979. 


Dear Mr. Ford, 

Thank you for your letter of October 3rd.which I received 
recently. As you are aware, Harvey G. Stack and Douglas B. Ball have 
also written to ir.e concerning Buttrey's article. 

I would point out that Buttrey’s article occupied only two-thirds 
of a page of the Bulletin. The three letters of rebuttal so fair 
received would, if printed, run to several pages of the Bulletin. 

If a case against Buttrey's thesis can be put together, the 
"Bulletin on Counterfeits" would be only too happy to publish it, 
provided that personal attacks were avoided and the paper restricted 
solely to scientific_and_numisraatic_evidence. Falling that, the best 
I can offer is that the Bulletin will publish a note saying that in 
your opinion Buttrey's statements are untenable. I am more than 
surprised that Mr. Walter H. Ereen's studies, cf., p. 2 of your letter, 
reached an impasse since it is far from difficult for conventional 
assays, spectrographic analyses for impurities, and X-ray fluorescence 
studies to bo carried out on samples of the ingots and for the results 
to be compared with similar data obtained from known genuine coins of 
the period. 


Yours sincerely, 


E. G. V. Newman 




Mr. E. G. V. Newman 
Int. Bureau, Supression of 
Counterfeit Coins 
P.0. Box 4QN, London WIA 4QN 

Dear Mr. Newman: 


Post Office Drawer 706 
Rockville Centre, N.Y. 
11571 U.S.A. 

November 23, 1 f> ' TO 


79 





This is my first opportunity to reply to your letter 
of October 23rd which arrived here earlier this month. You were, 
of course, replying to my complaint of October 3rd relative to 
the Buttrey article in the Bulletin. • - , ~ 

My old friend, Richard Margolis, tells me that you 
and I are the guest speakers at his International Coin show (or 
fair) to be held in New York City. I believe that we are scheduled 
tc-speak at 1600 on Saturday, December 8th. It occurs to me"that 
this situation presents a splendid opportunity for you and.I to 
sit down and compare notes. Perhaps, we could have a nice quiet 
lunch together. Since I understand that Peter Mitchell, Chairman 
of The British Numismatic Trade Association, will also be in town, 
perhaps we could invite him to join the discussion. Although Frank 
Purvey of Seaby’s usually represents that firm at Dick's shows, 
the possibility that Peter Seaby might attend has likewise occurr¬ 
ed to me. If so, Peter would make an excellent "fourth" at my con¬ 
templated roundtable effort to start to "set matters right." What 
do you think? 


In advance of our seeing each other and taltcing things 
over, let me say that I have no disagreement with anything that you 
say in your letter of Oct. 23rd. - '' y,’ ^ y ~ 


Walter Breen, in response to ray letter of October 3rd 
(of which he received a copy), seems willing to take another look 
at the situation. Frankly, I feel that Walter has a low threshold, 
patience wise, and that he tends to go on to bigger and better things 
in a search for quicker (as well as more definitive) results. 

"y.r’v-' 


I sincerely hope that we can have an hour or two to¬ 
gether and that you would not object if Peter Mitchell:-^quidi hope¬ 
fully, Peter Seaby) sat in. Their imput, individual or collective, 
would be invaluable. 

Sincerely yours, 



Mr. J. J. Ford, 

Post Office Drawer 706, 

Rockville Centre, 

N.Y. 11571, 

U.S.A. 30th. November, 1979. 


Dear Mr. Ford, 

Thank you for your letter of November 23rd,, 1979. I welcome 
the opportunity of meeting you and discussing the matter. Peter Seaby 
will not be in New York but, if we are to have a discussion, Silvia Hurter 
of Bank Leu, who is in New York and is the Chairman of the Anti-Forgery 
Committee, must be present as she has been advised of all the corres¬ 
pondence in this matter. Peter Mitchell is welcome of course, if he 
desires, to sit in, but not as a member of the B.N.T.A. which has no 
connection with this affair; Patrick Finn, as former Chairman of the 
Anti-Forgery Committee, would also be welcome. Events, however, have 
rather overtaken matters, as you will see from the attached corres¬ 
pondence between Peter Seaby and Leslie Elam. Let me re-iterate how 
pleasedI shall be to make your acquaintance in New York. 

Yours sincerely, 


E. G. V. Newman 


ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


6450 Cecil Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 63205 


Marie H. Martin June 16, 199 7 

American Numismatic Society 

Broadway at 155th St. Re: False Western 

New York, NY 10032 American Gold Bars 


•k- 

Dear Madam : 

Ted Buttrey has sent me a copy of Part II of the above matter 
and apparently has also sent a copy to you. Apparently you and 
John Kleeberg sent Ted copies of pages from Bower's book on Hoards. 
I also sent Ted such pages plus the June 11, 1997 Stack auction 
catalog pages as well as asking Bowers to send Ted a complete Hoard 
book (Bowers did). 

Part II is hilarious and devastating. It is somewhat 
repetitive of what is contained in the so-called Part I version. 

I feel very strongly that Part II should not be published 
along with Part I. It was not part of the Huntington presentation. 
The hoard book was published long after the talk. ANS would be 
sticking its neck out by including Part II when it seems to be 
planning for others to have the opportunity to answer Part I with 
a scholarly response. If an answer comes in and is publishable, 
then Part II could be used or revised to be used as part of a 
rebuttal. 

Please let me know your feelings after digesting Part II. 



* No harassment or inference relating to any "Brother Jonathan" 
passenger is intended. 

cc: Leslie Elam 

John Kleeberg 


Leslie Elam, Director Marie Martin, Editor yEfic Newman 

American Numismatic Society American Numismatic Society Cecil Ave 
Broadway at 156th st Broadway at 156th st 

New York City 10032 New York City 10032 St Louis, Mo. 

10 July 1997 

Dear Folks, 

Eric: it will be news to you that I have withdrawn the gold bar article. Leslie: I owe you 
an apology for snapping at you yesterday, but I must say I was sorely vexed. 

Background: I have written an article that never should have been written by me. I'm not 
an Americanist, and I have lots to do otherwise. But I busted my butt to do a full and 
scholarly job, because the problem is enormous and important, and nobody else would, 
tackle it. Yes I mean you, Eric. I have been gratified that you were willing to accept the 
article for publication in the AJN. 

But I will not go on with it under your present restrictions. After the article was ready 
for the press, Bowers' book appeared, including a chapter vital for this whole 
investigation since it bore directly on my argument that the bars had no history previous 
to the 1950s. Bowers (i.e. Ford) now claims no fewer than 8 hoards of them. I responded 
to that serious claim in detail, with Part II of the article, and had to respond, since it pulls 
the rug out from under a central part of my argument. The supposed hoards are Ford's 
fantasies. 

Now I find that you refuse to publish that part of the article. In fact I am not to be 
allowed to discuss this new evidence at all. Marie will allow me only to footnote Bowers' 
book, and to say (falsely) that I will be looking into his text later. This is nonsense: you 
leave me saying "My position is that the bars have no history. The most recent evidence 
actually contradicts this position, but I won't discuss that here — maybe later and 
elsewhere." This is nonsense: no self-respecting scholar could possibly accept such a 
restriction. Every editor I have ever worked with would reject the article if I * didn't* 
include and examine Bowers' evidence. Marie knows well that the version of the article 
which she wishes to print is out of date even before it is typeset. 

I take it the three of you have agreed on this already . At least on Tuesday Leslie was 
already saying that the Bowers' material is a different matter - which it certainly isn't: it 
bears directly on a major point in my argument. Eric's letter was to hand recommending 
that Part II not be published; and Marie told me she hadn't even read it. Not much room 
for discussion left there, and in my judgement you need discussion badly, because I think 
you guys have lost your marbles 

Eric: you sent me a copy of Bowers' book to alert me to this new addition to the bar saga 
(and Marie had alerted me earlier). Thanks for the book. Then when I integrate a 


response to Bowers' stuff into the article, you recommend that it not be published. What 
do you want, anyway? You say in your letter to the Society that Part II wasn't part of the 
original lecture anyway. Of course it wasn't: Bowers' book hadn't been published. But 
now it has been published, and it's clear from the text of eh. 12, on the bars, that it is at 
least in part specifically aimed at confuting the lecture (e.g. the ref. to Mehl). And it 
deliberately and specifically engages the question of the bars' survival through hoards. 
You expect me to ignore this in my study? Or worse, to admit to its existence but not 
discuss it. I would appear a right fool. 

It's worse than that. If the article were to appear as Marie suggests, Stack and Ford and 
Bowers would love that evasion of Bowers' book: "Buttrey claims that the bars have no 
history; Bowers' study shows otherwise. Why does Buttrey refuse to face our facts?" I 
am not about to set myself up as such a target for them. They could get all kinds of 
mileage out of it. 

Marie says, "Oh well, if Bowers/Ford/Stack respond on this point, you can just write 
another one on question of the hoards, which however I won't publish in AJN." 
Wonderful: I give them the opportunity to keep up the falsehoods, and have to clean up 
after them yet one more time — and publish it where? in Coin World? 

I lliink you guys need lo (urn on your brains. I or good or bad, il is the fai l dial Bowers' 
book makes a serious assertion which goes right to the heart of my study and blows a hole 
in it. And you ask me effectively to ignore it. 1 cannot possibly leave a hole like that in 
my argument. As scholarship it is ludicrous. Nor am I about to expose myself as a sitting 
target because I left the argument open to serious question. 

If you object to the style or the tone or the length or the structure of Part II, these things 
can be altered. Already^ Wednesday, in the presence of Marie, I cut it drastically from 
12 pages to about 4. This also eliminated all the Brother Jonathan stuff, and all the serial 
account of what Ford has been up to. But the analysis of Bowers' eh. 12 has to stay , 
because without that the whole paper is in danger. I don't mind if it is published as an 
"Addendum" rather than "Part II", or whatever you want to call it. But a simple footnote 
reference to Bowers? — No. It would compromise me as a scholar, and compromise the 
study itself. If you accept the article on these te rms, fine; if you reject it, fine. But if you 
tell me that I am not permitted to examind and discuss the most recent, and possibly most 
damaging evidence, then forget it. I can only wonder what is up with the AJN. 
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DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICS The University of Texas at Austin 

Austin, Texas 78712-1181 

John H. Kroll. Professor (512)472-7890 

fax: (512) 471-4111 
e-mail: jkroll@utxvms.cc.utcxas.edu 


To: Marie Martin, Leslie Elam, Eric Newman 
From: Jack Kroll 
July 21, 1997 

Subject: Rewritten Buttrey Addendum 

Herewith a much tighter and more dispassionate addendum that Ted just 
sent me in response to my criticisms of his rambling, repetitive, and in 
places ad hominem earlier version. I think the present version makes a 
good, short defense suitable for printing and worthy of his scholarship. 

I would like to see the article with this addendum in the next AJN but we 
all need to agree. Marie and Leslie, after you two have consulted, one of 
you two can call or e-mail me. Eric, your views are always welcome. 

I look forward to hearing and hopefully moving ahead. 


JUL 22 
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Prof. T.V. Buttrey 
6 De Freville Ave, 
Cambridge CB4 1HR 
England 

tel/fax 011-44-1223-351156 
21 July 1997 


Prof, Jack Krol1 
Dept, of Classics 
University of Texas 
Austin, TX 

USA . A 

fax 00-1-512 - Ayi~ *ttl( 
total 5_ pages including this one 


Dear Jack, 

I have labored over the Addendum, slashing and burning as 1 went. 
It. is not going to be cut to a few paragraphs, since I am 
determined that it be on the same scholarly level as the article 
itself, and that means a critical approach to Bowers including 
hard details, not just allusions. But I have chopped it back 
mercilessly to 2 1/2 pages of MS (from an original 12), plus 1 
page of Notes. 

I don't see how anyone can complain that that is too long, given 
the importance of the subject -- since if Bowers' account were 
true my whole argument would fall apart. 

Also given the importance of the subject I'd rather that it was 
not printed in a smaller type. It really is not going to take up 
that much room. 

After running into a stone wall with Marie I left the Society 
half-determined to publish the whole article as a slim and 
tasteful monograph through my own press. I'd much rather that 
the AJN do it, but if they (whoever they are) are still unhappy 
with the 2 1/2 page version let’s just cut the cord and I’ll take 
it on myself. 

Let me have your reactions. I went off with the only set of 
plates, supposing that we had reached an impasse, and they will 
have to be returned to the Society if you decide to go ahead with 
publication. 

Thanks for your interest and kind thoughts. 

All the best. 
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Addendum 

After the above text had been edited for publication there appeared 
Q. David Bowers, American Cpij^ Treasures and Hoards (Wolfeboro, NH, 

1997) (hereafter ACT). Its Chapter 12 includes eight hoards of western 
gold bars, an unpublished survey which contradicts the claim, made in 
this article above, that finds of the western gold bars are unattested. 

The eight accounts are detailed regarding the people and places 
saj.d to provide the original context of the bars, but for the finds 
the»mselves very little information is offered. In fact, in the wide 
scope of ACT , twenty-two chapters richly annotated with references from 
earlier histories and numismatic studies. Chapter 12 is unique in citing 
no earlier published information on the hoards which are its subject. 

For all of the hoards the only source is a series of interviews with 
John J. Ford, Jr. The whole of the chapter is a series of assertions 
deriving from these interviews -- or from the modern auction catalogues 
in which this material appeared, in many cases accompanied by texts also 
provided by Ford -- and for which there is no other evidence. As to the 
hoards themselves the texts are mostly vague and totally undocumented. 

In the one case where the account of the hoard is not vague, the 
story of the so-called Franklin Hoard, it is seriously misleading 
(pp.271-2). Most of this account is taken v erbatim from the Bowers & 
Ruddy auction catalogue of 18 Mar 1982 (Clifford), which included 
several pieces of Franklin Hoard type which had earlier been purchased 
by Clifford from, or through, John J. Ford, Jr. An introductory passage 
in the catalogue notes that doubts had been raised about these pieces, 
but they are there accepted as genuine because of Ford's "use of ... 
scientific methods" (before lot 26). We are not told what these 
scientific methods may have been. 

In spite of the assurances of the Clifford catalogue, one typical 
Franklin Hoard piece was later unequivocally condemned by J.p. Martin. 
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of the ANA Authentication Bureau.<35> Walter Breen listed several 
pieces from the group, deeming them all "controversial ".<36> Michael 
Hodder, who contributed much to ACT , did not take a positive stand on 
the coins in the Franklin Hoard: "I still do not feel confident enough 
in what I know to condemn or authenticate theTn."<37> If the coins are 
doubtful, the more so is the hoard from which they are said to derive. 

In any case reference to the problem addressed in the Clifford 
catalogue is omitted in ACT . Bowers' notes to ACT state that "In 
instances in which two or more sources, each considered reliable by 
historians, differ from each other, such differences are mentioned” 
Cp.10). This is untrue for the Franklin Hoard. The lively dispute over 
its contents, which has been well known throughout the trade, and has 
made its way into print, is never alluded to in the account in ACT. 
Contrary views such as those of the three scholars cited above are 
passed over in silence. The reader would never know that concerned 
students of western American coinage have long doubted not just whether 
there was ever a real Franklin Hoard, but, more fundamentally, whether 
the coins and bars attributed to it are themselves genuine. 

For none of the other entries in Chapter 12 is there any hard 
evidence. The Knight bars are said to have been "buried along a 
stagecoach route, probably loot taken from a robbery", a colorful but 
unsubstantiatable suggestion, repeated from the auction catalogue 
texts.<38> Or again, there is mention of a find of "about 15 to 20 gold 
bars" of F.G. Hoard, said to have been found in 1968 and acquired by 
John J. Ford, Jr., who put them on the market (p.277). The 
circumstances of the find are not given. Eight pieces are noted as 
having been sold at auction (p.278), overemphasizing their rarity: the 
real number is double that -- to date at least 16 have gone at auction 
or advertised sale.<39> Some of these carry serial numbers not listed 
by Ford but in sequence with his. Together they total not 15 to 20 
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pieces, as circumstantially stated by Pord to have been the contents of 
the hoard, but at least 30, with some numbers in the sequence still 
missing. And in any case the account of a hoard comes rather late in 
the day: if it was known in 1968 why was it not reported, if only in the 
auction catalogues? In all of the appearances at auction of the various 
F.G. Hoard bars, over a period of almost twenty years, not once was a 
hoard of this material mentioned in the catalogue texts. 

In sum there is nothing in Chapter 12 of ACT to persuade. For none 
of the hoards is there the independent supporting evidence which we 
could reasonably expect. Where there is evidence to the contrary, as 
with the Franklin Hoard, it is omitted. There is only one source for 
all of these so-called hoards, and that source has proved unreliable in 
the past. The observation made above in this article, that none of 
these supposed western gold bars can be traced to a documented find, 
still stands. 
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Notes 

<3i>> Martin (above, n- IS). 

<3(5> Breen (above, n. 1), p. 616. 

< 3 t> "Mystery of 1853 Assay Office $20 may never be solved," Numismat i st 
107 (1994), p.629. 

<38> Auction '79 (Superior), 26 Jul . 1979, 1746: "Found by Carlton Wells 
of Oakland, California, and friends, in June, 1965 on a bank of the 
Sacramento River. This ingot was most probably loot from a stagecoach 
or similar robbery." The same suggestion in Auction ’84 (Superior), 25 
Jul. 1984, 482, and Superior, 28 Jan. 1985, 2128. Superior, 2 Feb. 

1992, 3411: "'Quite possibly these were seized years ago in a 
stagecoach robbery,’ postulates David Bowers in his sale of the Clifford 
Col 1 ecti on where two similar bars were sold, 'and were secreted by 

desperados who never returned to claim them.' ... Our thanks to John J. 

Ford, Jr., for his assistance." 

<39> F.G. Hoard ingots: no. 2173: Stacks 2 Feb 1983, 1357; no. 2174: A- 
Mark advertisement in The Numismatist , Nov 1973, p.2162; no. 2175: 
Superior 28 Jan 1985, 2127; no. 2176: Superior 19 Aug 1975, 1719; no. 
2177: Nasca 28 Apr 1980, 2429; no. 2178: Auction '79 (Superior) 26 Jul 

1979, 1740 (plate '1741'); no. 2179: Bowers & Ruddy, 18 Mar 1982 

(Clifford) 24 = Glendining 13 November 1969, 599; no. 2180: Superior 31 
May 1987, 3167 = Glendining 13 November 1969, 602; no. 2181: Superior 31 
May 1987, 3165 = Superior 15 October 1974, 444 = Glendining 13 November 
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False Western American Gold Bars<*> 


T.V. Buttrey 

I. Western gold coins 

After the discovery of gold in California in January, 1848, there 
was a surge of optimistic immigration. This imposed considerable 
pressure on the circulating coinage, for two reasons. On the one 
hand, the relatively small amount of specie available before the 
flood of immigrants arrived was now totally inadequate. On the 
other, the huge quantities of gold and silver now torn from the 
earth could not be used as money with any ease: bags of gold dust 
were very awkward to handle, and their value was always insecure. 
One longer-term answer to the problem came with the opening of the 
San Francisco Mint in 1854, but for half a decade before, and even 
for some time after, the immediate problem was met, if not solved, 
by the production of private gold coins in the names of a number of 
assaying firms. Gold bars were also produced in 1849-1850 in two 
names, by F.D. Kohler, State Assayer, and by the firm of Moffat & 
Co., which also went on to strike coin. 

The history of this Western gold coinage has been told many times, 
and will not be repeated here. The reader can easily turn e.g. to 
the work of Kagin or of Breen.<1> 

It is clear from the contemporary sources that the Western coinages 
came to be known in the eastern United States fairly quickly. When 
Eckfeldt & Du Bois, assayers at the Philadelphia Mint, published 
notes on new coins in 1852 they were able to include California 
coinages struck in 1851.<2> They knew not just the relatively 
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common issues of Moffat or the U S Assay Office, but really scarce 
issues like Ormsby, and the Pacific Company. They even had 
examples of both denominations of the Oregon gold coinage. In fact 
their listing is an almost complete array of the different firms 
which had been producing gold coin up to their time, including the 
bars of Kohler and Moffat. 

Of course Eckfeldt and Du Bois could not include later issues such 
as those of Wass, Molitor, or the Colorado coiners. For the 
appearance of those in the East it is convenient to check the 
numismatic auction catalogues, following their listing in Adams.<3> 
The results can be seen in Figure 1. The vertical bars indicate 
the decade within which the earliest reference to coins of any 
given firm can be found. For the 1850's, Eckfeldt and Du Bois are 
the source; thereafter, the auction catalogues. If anything, the 
bars run too far to the right; that is, the date at which a given 
piece appears at auction is only the terminus ante quern for its 
appearance on the market at all, so that some of the references 
could reasonably be pushed back to the left, even earlier than 
their overt appearance here. But that does not affect the general 
point: the corpus of issuing firms was fixed by the end of the 
1880's (and no doubt really rather earlier). When Edgar Adams 
published his listing in 1909 nothing had been added; when Wayte 
Raymond published his own in 1931, more than twenty years after 
Adams, the corpus of coin-issuing firms was still unchanged.<4> 

Adams' and Raymond's booklets were intended for collectors of 
Western American coins. Collectors' interest had long been shown, 
and can be documented through the auction catalogues. Figure 2 is 
drawn from John Adams' listings of the major numismatic auction 
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Auction Firm Summary 

03/19/96 


Firm First Sale Last Sale Total Sales Total Lots Longevity (years) 


STACK'S 

10/18/35 

11/29/95 

613 

897,611 

60.12 

THOMAS L. ELDER 

03/05/03 

05/25/40 

295 

422,674 

37.23 

KAGIN'S 

03/30/40 

05/06/88 

292 

580,526 

48.11 

LYMAN H. LOW 

02/04/85 

04/04/24 

195 

122,830 

39.16 

M.H. BOLENDER 

11/17/24 

09/15/60 

190 

246,228 

35.83 

BOWERS & MERENA 

04/18/55 

03/21/96 

185 

350,940 

40.93 

HERBERT E. MOREY 

08/10/96 

08/28/22 

179 

37,616 

26.05 

CHRISTIAN HUBSCHER 

07/25/81 

03/13/93 

176 

112,628 

11.64 

ED. FROSSARD 

09/06/78 

11/11/01 

176 

122,263 

23.18 

HERITAGE RARE COIN GALLERIES 

07/17/72 

08/11/95 

162 

260,548 

23.07 

THE CHAPMANS 

10/09/79 

11/17/32 

161 

188,475 

53.11 

HOWARD S. SMITH 

05/26/56 

05/22/83 

157 

222,003 

26.99 

GEORGE BENNETT 

05/21/61 

11/15/81 

152 

100,951 

20.49 

SAM J. KABEALO 

11/29/30 

12/02/73 

147 

118,075 

43.01 

SMYTHE/NASCA 

12/01/76 

02/29/96 

140 

180,901 

19.25 

SUPERIOR 

09/24/70 

01/29/96 

134 

264,897 

25.35 

JESS PETERS 

03/10/64 

01/19/84 

129 

127,457 

19.86 

B. MAX MEHL 

12/25/03 

10/25/55 

120 

184,814 

51.84 

BARNEY BLUESTONE 

10/24/31 

02/18/50 

117 

137,108 

18.32 

WILLIAM ELLIOT WOODWARD 

06/27/60 

04/16/90 

113 

182,256 

29.81 

FRENCH'S 

01/30/39 

06/25/76 

113 

120,640 

37.41 

KURT R. KRUEGER 

11/15/76 

11/30/95 

106 

153,342 

19.04 

HANS M.F. SCHULMAN 

03/30/40 

03/03/75 

101 

167,219 

34.93 

LUCIUS H. RIGGS 4 

07/25/40 

10/16/69 

101 

78,875 

29.23 

HENRY CHRISTENSEN 

10/18/55 

03/19/93 

99 

142,726 

37.42 

NEW NETHERLANDS COIN CO. 

09/24/40 

05/11/77 

97 

81,223 

36.63 

CHARLES E. KIRTLEY 

12/20/83 

12/07/93 

97 

66,250 

9.97 

BANGS 

03/17/41 

02/11/98 

97 

47,538 

56.91 

HARMER-ROOKE 

11/17/69 

02/16/94 

86 

64,499 

24.25 

HARLAN J. BERK LTD. 

11/02/77 

07/11/95 

86 

37,464 

17.69 


The firms of Stack's, Bowers, the Chapman brothers, R.M. Smythe and Heritage 
all include their appropriate predecessor and subsidiary firms. 
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companies, and indicates how many sales per decade included 
something in the way of private and Territorial gold. The slow 
beginning is a function not only of the availability of the 
material, but of the small number of auctions in the 1860's and 
1870's; and the falling numbers in the most recent decades are 
illusory, in that more and more auction sales were conducted by 
dealers not included by Adams. The exact numbers are not 
significant here; the important point is that the collecting of 
private and Territorial gold is about as old as its production. 
Already in the last century there was a vigorous market for this 
interesting material, and that means that new examples, and 
preferably new varieties, would have been sought out by dealers and 
collectors. The collecting of Western American gold is not a 
recent phenomenon. 


II. False Mexican Colonial Gold Bars 

Some years ago I published a study of a group of Spanish colonial 
gold bars.<5> These are cast objects, bearing the legend HISP ET 
ID in the casting but otherwise adorned with a variety of punches. 
These include the date (1741, 1744 or 1746) and (usually) the 
Mexico mintmark, as well as a number of other more obscure markings 
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and in some cases the impression of an obverse pillar dollar die. 
Perhaps 60-80 bars are known, all forming a single family, as can 
be proved by the use of common punches. 

The Mexican bars came on the market principally from two suppliers, 
of whom one was the primary source.<6> The bars were explained as 
representing bullion payments of the King's Fifth, the 20% tax on 
the extraction of precious metals.<7> 
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There are several problems. First, their history is a blank. The 
assertion in the auction catalogues that they had to do with the 
exaction and payment of the King's Fifth is not supported in any 
historical source. In fact they are not mentioned in the sources 
at all. That might not surprise us: we can not expect original 
documentation on everything that we study. But we know that the 
mint was forbidden to receive metal from which the Fifth had not 
already been deducted, which makes the usual story unlikely. Since 
the historical claims made for the bars in the auction catalogues 
have never to this day been supported by a single reference to any 
original source, such explanations can be regarded as fictitious. 

That of itself does not make the bars false, but a second 
peculiarity is that none of them had ever appeared on the market 
before the 1950's. They were not known in any collection in 
Mexico, Spain, or the United States. 

The solution is in the bars themselves. One curiosity of their 
manufacture is the large number of varieties created by the 
manipulation of the punches, that is in their selection and the 
variety of their positioning -- this in a product which demanded 
uniformity. More important, the manufacturer tripped up by 

h 

punching on bars purportedly of the 1740's a pillar dollar die 
which was designed only in 1754, when the royal crown of the left- 
hand pillar was replaced by the imperial crown. This impossible 
combination proves that such a bar is false, and since the Mexican 
bars form a single family, they are all false. I would call them 
fantasies, rather than counterfeits, since they do not represent 
any original. Who made the bars is not known; no doubt some who 
sold them did not know them to be false. 
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In 1990 Vincent Newman was able to add another level of proof by 
submitting a sample of one of the Mexican bars to metallurgical 
analysis.<8> His results were these: 

parts per parts per 

100 1 , 000,000 


gold 

91.2 

aluminum 

2 

silver 

6.8 

cadmium 

5 

copper 

1.8 

calcium 

< 1 



iron 

100 

total 

99.8 

1 ead 

20 



magnesium 

< 1 



manganese 

1 



nickel 

< 1 



si1icon 

3 



tin 

300 



palladium 

_io 



total 

444 


By difference, gold + silver + copper = 99.9556 

The gold is comfortably of good quality; the problem lies in the 
trace elements. These are too low. "The spectrographic analysis 
shows the bar to consist of high purity gold, silver and copper, 
indeed metal of a purity unobtainable in the 18th century in 
Mexico." The metal is modern, and this is the clinching proof that 
the whole family of Mexican bars dated in the 1740's are actually 
20th century fakes.<9> 

III. The Western American Gold Bars 
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To return to the Western material, it is convenient to use the 
global expression "Western American Gold Bars" for all of this 


material, but I exclude the Kohler and Moffat bars from this 
discussion. They will return at the end. 

In the later 1950's new Western bars began to appear on the market 
-- not new examples of well-known issues, but previously unknown 
issues. [INSERT ILLUSTRATIONS, AND APPROPRIATE MINIMAL TEXT TO 
WHATEVER EXAMPLES ARE SHOWN.] 

There is not room here to illustrate more than a few examples; they 
are representative of a large body of material, bearing the names 
of firms previously unknown as manufacturers of gold bars -- Adams, 
Alder Gulch, Argenti, Bates, Baxter, Bell, Carlisle, Carlton, etc. 
-- the list runs to about 50 different names. This kind of object 
naturally added a new interest to the study of western American 
numismatics, and to the history of the West, so that it is not 
surprising that they were welcomed. Though expensive they were 
plentiful enough to go around.<10> 

The new material, however, raised real questions. Some students 
felt a certain disquiet when in 1964 the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
included two examples on a revised numismatic plate of 
illustrations. The pieces in question were monetiform in one case, 
rectangular in the other, and were signed by the US Assay Office 
and Augustus Humbert. The plate also included one of the false 
Mexican bars, as well the unique Tubac ingot, which purported to 
come from Arizona early in the 18th century. That too is a 20th 
century fabrication.<11> All the illustrations on the plate were 
provided by the individual who was the primary supplier of the 
false Mexican bars to the market. The context therefore creates 
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some unease when one turns to the unique U S Assay/Humbert pieces, 
which are of a kind said to derive from a complicated group known 
collectively as the Franklin hoard -- a hoard which has never been 
published, indeed whose very existence has never been demonstrated 
and whose contents are quite unknown in detail. The hoard is said 
to have been the source of a wide variety of previously unknown 
pieces, which share the characteristic stamps of the U S Assay 
Office and Augustus Humbert. This is not the occasion to go into 
that particular body of material in any detail; but I think it is 
fair to note the association of these examples with two known 
forgeries, of Mexico and Tubac. 

Now on a point of comparison with the false Mexican bars, the 
Western bars are certainly very different. No one doubts that the 
Mexican bars form a single family: in spite of their variations in 
shape and legend, they derive nominally from a single authority, 
and physically they form a compact group in which every bar is tied 
to all the others by the use of common punches. The Western bars, 
by contrast { are extremely various, not only in size and shape, and 
in the weight, fineness and value claimed, but particularly in that 
they are, inscribed with the names of about 50 different issuing 
firms. 

That is a significant difference, but the Western bars also share 
several important characteristics with the Mexican bars, and they 
will emerge as I now make several observations: 

First, the Western bars are similar to the Mexican bars in form: 
punched ingots on which varieties seem sometimes to have been 
consciously created by changing the punches about, where you would 
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expect a standard operation to produce a standard product. 

Second, like the Mexican bars, the Western bars are devoid of 
original documentation. That may not be of itself a weighty 
consideration; the firms whose names appear on the bars were 
largely of local importance. But that is not true of all of them - 
- for example there are bars in the name of the Bank of California. 
The Bank has had a noble and wel1-documented history; books have 
been written about it. But no published source, and no one at the 
Bank, can provide any information about these bars. There is a bar 
bearing the name of the Wells Fargo Bank, with the serial number 
7857, suggesting that a large number must have been produced.<12> 
Kagin argues that the one survivor shows signs of having circulated 
as money, so that they would not have been used just to transfer 
bullion. But none of the other 7856 Wells Fargo Bank bars is known 
anywhere, and the Archivist at the Bank, which has a finely 
documented history, knows nothing of the bars. Would we not have 
expected at least a hint in the historical record? 

Because the documentation is so poor there is almost no literature 
bearing directly on the Western bars; what we are told of them is 
found almost entirely in individual entries in the auction 
catalogues, and is unsupported. Nonetheless some of the bars have 
made their way into Kagin's study.<13> There too they are 
described and illustrated, but in spite of the study's voluminous 
bibliography the individual pieces are without supporting 
documentation. Walter Breen was very careful about them: of the 
many Western bars in existence he included only 8 pieces, and 5 of 
those he marked as controversial.<14> 

Third, the point about documentation might not matter so much, 
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since the bars are their own documentation. If we lack the details 
of their manufacture and circulation, at least their subsequent 
history is expressed in their discovery and acquisition by 
collectors, and their subsequent appearance and reappearance on the 
market. These are the details from which we build the history of 
any individual coin or bar, its pedigree. No one would worry if an 
individual piece lacks a pedigree, or when its history does not 
reach back very far. The record is often imperfect. But what is 
so curious in the case of the Western gold bars as a whole is that 
of all these varied, apparently 19th-century products none has a 
published provenience that goes back before the 1950’s. Not one of 
them has an earlier history -- quite unlike the Territorial gold 
coins , some examples of which can traced back to 19th century sales 
and col 1ections.<15> The bars, which are supposed to reflect 
Western American activity in the last century, have themselves no 
history. 

Fourth, we can approach the same problem from a different angle, 
looking nob at the individual bars but at the phenomenon as a 
whole. That is, even if the surviving bars lack a pedigree, others 
of the Sai^e kind might have surfaced in the past and be unfindable 
or unrecognizable today. Certainly this is true of the Western 
gold coins: we can easily document the phenomenon of 19th century 
gold coinage by the firm of Baldwin -- to take an example at random 
-- through the references to Baldwin specimens in Eckfeldt and Du 
Bois and in the 19th century auction catalogues, even though we 
might not be able to identify a particular auction specimen among 
the Baldwin pieces surviving today. In the same vein, if we leave 
the actual specimens of Western gold bars to one side for a moment. 
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and look rather at the general phenomenon, we ask. Where and when 
did this kind of material appear in the 19th century or the first 
half of the 20th? The answer is, that before the 1950's you cannot 
find it at all. Figure 3 is a graph similar to Figure 1, picturing 
the chronology of the earliest appearance of the Western bars. 

Again it illustrates not individual examples, but one by one the 
individual firms whose names they bear, firms such as Adams, Alder 
Gulch, Argenti, Bates, Baxter, Bell, Carlisle, Carlton, etc. 

The graph derives from John W. Adams, who lists the major 19th and 
20th century dealers up to 1975. We can take for example just one 
dealer, the great B. Max Mehl. He produced 116 sales over a career 
of exactly half a century (1906-1955), and he was particularly 
interested in the Western material. He far out-sold anyone else in 
the private and Territorial material. Fully three-quarters of his 
catalogues include something in that line; no other dealer is even 
close to that proportion. And he had quality, not just quantity. 
Adams breaks down all of the hundreds of dealers' catalogues that 
he lists into the separate categories of material offered, one of 
which is US private gold; and he ranks each category in each 
catalogue on a scale of A, B and C. Not only did Mehl sell private 
gold more frequently than anyone else, but Adams gives him 11 A 
rated sales -- more than anyone else; Elder is second with 8, 
though he held more than twice as many auctions as Mehl -- and 42 
B-rated sales, proportionately far ahead of any other major dealer. 
Mehl operated during a golden age of dealing and collecting, and he 
produced absolutely first-rate material, yet in his entire career 
he did not offer a single Western American bar. His last sale was 
in 1955, just when the bars were beginning to appear. 
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Mehl is a good example, but you can check the catalogues of any 
dealer you like, and the results will be the same. Thus, to take 
others’ auctions of as late as the 1940's: The Bell collection, 
sold in 1944, included great rarities -- both a Dunbar and a 
Dubosq, a Templeton Reid and a Parsons. Bell had no objection to 
bars; he owned a Moffat bar. But he had nothing of the Western 
material considered here. -- The Wharton collection, sold in 
1945, had 45 pieces of private and Territorial gold, but none of 
the new material. -- The Grand collection, sold in 1947, had 20 
pieces of private and Territorial gold, but none of the new 
material.<16> In short, the period before the mid-1950's is a 
blank. 

This graph is the complete reversal of what we have seen to be the 
case with the Western private coins (Figure 1). The coins produced 
in the West were known in the East, sometimes in just a matter of 
months. Yet all of the Western bars taken together -- many of 
which, like the Kohler and Moffat bars, bear an expressed value and 
are said to have circulated as money -- are nowhere to be found for 
a hundred years; and this in the area of Western Americana, which 
has been so popular and so thoroughly researched for over a 
century. Not only do the Western bars have no history, but History 
has no Western bars. I cannot think of any way to explain this 
bizarre pattern of survival as reflecting a historical reality. 

Yet from the mid-1950's there is suddenly a large quantity. It is 
true, of course, that in any field of research new material appears 
from time to time. But here there was nothing at all for a 
century; then in the latter half of the 1950's and early 1960's 
they come on in a flood. By 1960 J.K. Lilly had purchased at least 





19 different bars (he would ultimately acquire about 40, as well 
9 of the false Mexican bars which had begun to appear about the 
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same time). When Henry Clifford published his survey in 1961 he 

\. ■ •s 

was able to include 20 previously unknown pieces in the name of 
different firms. 


as 
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How is it that the bars which had been impossible to find for a 
hundred years were suddenly not just available, but relatively 
common? There is no evidence of a huge find anywhere, and it is 
impossible to suppose that one ever occurred enveloping all this 
material, given the diversity of the bars in terms of the times and 
places and issuing firms claimed for them. The contents of the so- 
called Franklin hoard, whose real existence has never been 
demonstrated, was limited to U S Assay and Augustus Humbert pieces. 
Yet the Lilly collection, now in the Smithsonian, accumulated about 
40 examples, mostly different; the Henry^HU/f ford collection, now 
dispersed, included at least 30; I know of a private collection 
still in the hands of the original owner with about 20, all 
different. In each case most of the bars appear to have been 
purchased within just a few years, not laboriously assembled over a 
long span of time. 


To these we can add other collections which appeared on the market 
subsequently. The Gibson collection, sold in 1974, included a fine 
array of 76 pieces of private and territorial gold; no fewer than 
11 were Western bars, all different. Along with the Western bars 
there were also two of the false Mexican bars. Other examples have 
appeared in a variety of auctions.<17> Adding all the references 
together I would estimate that a complete corpus might run to two 
hundred pieces. 
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My fifth observation regards another curiosity in the distribution 
of the Western bars. Not only do they not fall chronologically 
where we would expect them -- that is, over time, beginning in the 
19th century -- and then they occur suddenly and in some quantity, 
they are also distributed physically in a rather strange way. 
Interest in private coinages, and in the numismatics of the West, 
has always been very lively. This is material which the best 
dealers and the most affluent and specialist collectors have always 
looked for; activity in the Western gold coins spread over the 
market from the beginning. Yet when you look at the pedigrees of 
the Western bars we find that again and again they go back to two 
sources.<18> I find it difficult to understand how material so 
disparate, and so widely sought by alert dealers, collectors and 
students of the West, could have concentrated itself in this way. 

Sixth and last -- and this is where the Mexican bars and the 
Western bars come together -- the two sources which figure so 
prominently in providing the Western gold bars were the same as the 
two principal sources for the false Mexican bars. 

In the face of this evidence it is my personal judgement that the 
Western American gold bars are false, all of them; that they are 
20th century fabrications contrived to appeal to our interest in 
the historical American West. If that opinion is correct, the bars 
constitute the most elaborate fraud in the history of American 
numismatics. As with the Mexican bars, who made them is not known; 
presumably some of those who sold them did not know them to be 
false. 

To return to the point made earlier, I have excluded the Kohler and 
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the Moffat bars from this discussion. To be sure, questions have 
been raised about one of the Kohler bars,<19> and indeed 
counterfeits of the Moffat bar were reported early in this 
century.<20> But the phenomenon of the Kohler and Moffat bars is 
historically secure. Edgar Adams and Wayte Raymond were right all 
along; what they knew in 1909, and in 1931, is all that was known 
then and remains what is to be known now about Western private gold 
coins and bars -- that is, on present evidence, no bars beyond 
those of Kohler and Moffat. The editors of the Red Book, too, were 
right, in that through the years they declined to include the 
Western bars in their 1istings.<21> Those of us interested in 
serious historical scholarship owe them a debt of gratitude. 

To end on a positive note, it is undoubtedly true that many more 
bars, and much bigger bars than exist today, were produced in the 
19th-century West. We have the testimony of Eckfeldt and Du Bois 
that they knew of individual Moffat bars denominated as high as 
$264, though the largest we know today is only $16. Our largest 
Kohler is just over $54; they knew them as large as $150. No doubt 
ingots werp cast in all sizes, and the larger they were the less 
likely it was that they would be retained in that form, since they 
were the metal source for coins. But we now have the wonderful 
discoveries from the Central America . which went down in 1857 with 
heaven knows how many gold ingots aboard. Some of these have now 
been recovered, and they confirm Eckfeldt and Du Bois in being, 
some of them, of enormous size. An illustration in Life magazine 
for [INSERT REFERENCE] shows a group of 76 bars, said to be but a 
fraction of the total recovered. The largest that can easily be 
made out in the illustration is one of just over 208 oz. The 
largest one said to have been found weighed in at 754 oz. By 
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contrast the Moffat $16 bar weighs about 1 oz. 


For anyone involved in historical American numismatics the Central 
America finds are one of the most exciting discoveries of the 
century. There is no doubt that when this material is made 
available for study in future, there will be much that we can learn 
-- from real Western American gold bars. 
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TVB); some individual bars consigned by him include the Hess-Leu 
auction 20 17 October 1962, lots 856-858; the Hess-Leu auction 27 
14 October 1964, lot 1592; Seaby’s Coin and Medal Bui 1etin 528 May 
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1962; ditto 546 Nov 1963; The nine bars in the Lilly Collection, 
now in the Smithsonian, were purchased by the collector from 
Stack's. Others appeared in several Stack's auctions (see footnote 
7 below). 

< 7 > E.g. Stack's auction 11 November 1974 (Gibson collection), to 
lots 270-271; most recently, Stack's auction 8 December 1993, to 
lots 2515-2517. 

<8> E.G.V. Newman, "Spanish Colonial Gold Bars from the Mexico 
Mint", Spinks' Numismatic Circular 98.2 (March 1990), p.51. Newman 
had been the chief assayer at the Royal Mint in London, and after 
his retirement served as editor of the Bui 1etin on Counterfeit s, of 
the IAPN. 

<9> Some bars continued to appear on the market after the Buttrey 
and the Newman articles, e.g. Christie's New York auction 20 May 
1986, lots 139-44 (previously consigned to Sotheby’s London, but 
refused by them as false); Stack's auction 8 December 1993, lots 
2515-17 . 

<10> Nineteen bars purchased by J.K. Lilly between 1956 and 1960 
were priced between $2750 and $30,250 (Argenti), average $12,000. 
The Bank of California bought a bar in its own name from John J. 
Ford Jr. at a price of $46,000. Later at the Bowers & Ruddy 
auction 18 March 1982 (Henry H. Clifford collection) 29 Western 
gold bars brought from $2400 to $22000, average $8000. 

<11> T.V. Buttrey, "The Tubac Ingot", NC. 141 (1981) 136-142. 

<12> The piece is illustrated in Kagin, QP^_ .<? j, t. , p.308. 
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<13> E.g. pp.274-79, 281-82, 284, 289, 292, 298, 308, 312, 315, 

322, 326-32, 334-336. 

< 14 > op^ cit. . nos. 7776, 7808, 7813, 7818, 7914-16, 7951. He 
also questioned one of the Kohler bars, no. 7807. 

< 15 > E.g. the Kellogg $50 coin in Stack's auction 11 November 1974 
(Gibson collection), lot 189, which goes back to the Kellogg family 
itself. 

<16> Stack's auctions 7 December 1944 (Bell collection), 22 October 
1945 (Wharton collection), 11 December 1947 (Grand collection); 

<17> Some examples, mostly gold but including a few silver or 
mixed metal: Bowers _& Merena 4 November 1985, lot 911; 9 November 
1987, lot 3621; 13 June 1988, lot 798; 14 November 1988, lots 3373- 
74; 6 January 1994, lot 1645. Bowers & Ruddy 18 March 1982 (Henry 
H. Clifford collection), lots 10-11, 23-25, 30, 32-34, 36-37, 47, 

55-57, 73, 89, 94, 111, 178, 187-88, 215, 218, 221, 224-25, 232-33, 

244, 249. Kaoin 330 16 August 1983, lot 3728. NASCA 6 December 

1978, lots 3148-49; 28 April 1980, lots 2422-48. Rarcoa 4 May 
1978, lot 39. Sothebv Park Bernet 4 March 1983, lots 312-15. 

Superior 19 August 1975, lots 1719-20; in Auction '79 26 July 1979, 
lots 1739-47; in Auction '84 25 July 1984, lots 481-82; 28 January 
1985, lots 2126-29, 2131; 31 May 1987, lots 3164-70; 3 February 
1991, lot 3083a; 2 February 1992, lots 3410-12. 

<18> Henry H. Clifford, Pioneer Gold Coinage in the West (Los Angeles, 
1961): of 20 pieces listed, references to 18 were provided by John 
J. Ford Jr. and Harvey Stack. John J. Ford Jr. and New Netherlands 
Coin Co.: e.g. in the NASCA 28 April 1980 auction, lots 2422-3, 26- 
7, 33, 38, 39, 41, 43; in the Bowers & Ruddy auction 18 March 1982 
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(Henry H. Clifford collection), lots 23, 30, 55-56, 57, 89, 94, 
111, 178, 188, 215, 218, 221, 224-25, 232-33, 244; Bank of 
California. Stack's: all of the ca. 40 bars in the Smithsonian 
(Lilly collection). 

<19> Breen, op. cit. , no.7807 ("authentication is mandatory"). 

<20> Numismatist [INSERT REFERENCE] 

<21> R.S. Yeoman (Kenneth Bressett ed.), A Guide Book of United 
States Coins [annual, current]. 
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Western American Gold Bars 


T.V. Buttrey 


documentation of footnotes: 

* 

1 to 5 

6 (a) Letter from JJF jr. to TVB: I have it and can provide a 
photocopy. The fact that JJF jr. handled most of the bars was 
announced in my 1974 article, and has not been contested. (b) 
Ford's consignments are given in the 1974 article, and are drawn 
from the printed sources; again if any of that was wrong he has had 
twenty years to complain and never has done so. (c) The Christie's 
consignment rejected by Sotheby: that was done on the advice of 
Vincent Newman whom I can cite if you wish. (d) That Lilly got his 
stuff exclusively from Stacks was publicized by them: I can provide 
a photocopy of their announcement. (e) Stack auctions as stated. 

7 The texts are there to read in the auction entries. 

8 

9 (a) Stack's and Lilly: I have copies of the invoices and 
covering correspondence. (b) Ford and Bank of California: I have 
copies of the correspondence. (c) Bowens & Ruddy: prices realized. 

10 to 20 


ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


6450 Cecil Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 63105 


To: Marie H. Martin 
Leslie Elam 


From: Eric P. Newman of EPNNES 

Date: 27 July 1998 


Mexican Gold Bars Matter 


When I was teaching at the ANA Summer Seminar in Colorado 
Springs on July 11-17, 1998 I was in conversation with Craig N. 
Smith of Freeland, WA who told me that he had an early letter 
written by Walter Breen to Stanley Applebaum (Breen's then boss at 
First Coin Investors) concerning the unfinished opinion of Walter 
Breen on the subject of the Mexican Gold Bars. He told me that 
Walter Breen was afraid to write his honest opinion because Breen 
was afraid of the conseguences. I asked if Smith would send me a 
copy of the letter and he said that he had just sent the letter and 
the unfinished opinion to George F. Kolbe to be auctioned. I asked 
if I could obtain a copy of the letter because I already had a copy 
of the opinion. Smith said he had no objections if Kolbe had no 
objection. 

When I returned to St. Louis I telephoned Kolbe on July 20, 
1998 and told him what had occurred. Kolbe said he had not gone 
tO' the post office to pick up his mail because he had been out of 
town, but said that if the owner of the letter had no objection to 
my having a copy he (Kolbe) had no objection. Kolbe said he knew 
the item was coming to him. 

On July 22, 1998 Kolbe mailed me a copy of the letter from 
Breen which now accompanies this memo. 

There is additional comment made by others at about the same 
time relating to the fact that Breen's Mexican Bar opinion was 
never completed but the text of the enclosed letter was written by 
Breen himself and is very detailed. 

A copy of this memo may be sent to Ted Buttrey later if ANS 
fe'els it is appropriate. 



ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


6450 Cecil Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 63105 


Craig N. Smith August 20, 1999 

P.O. Box 1120 
Freeland, WA 98249-1120 


Dear Craig: 

In view of the fact that you were kind enough to consent to 
our receiving a copy of the Breen to Apfelbaum "scared shitless" 
letter which was in a recent Kolbe auction. I feel tha we should 
send you from our research file a copy of a photocopy letter from 
Ford to Breen dated April 22, 1974 similarly related to the matter 
of Mexican gold bars. It is enclosed. 

Hoping this is of interest to you. 



Eric P. Newman 
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Prof. T.V. Buttrey 
6 De Freviile Ave. 


Cambridge CB4 1HR 
England 


tel/fax +44-1223-351156 
e-mail tvblgciuii.ac. uk 


9 July 2000 


Dr. Ute fartenberg, Executive Secretary 
American Nsasismatic Society 
Broadway at l56th at. 

New York City 10032 

New York 

USA 


Dear Ute, 

Please accept this note as my resignation from the Society, 


Yrs, 


jv^p 



1 jicjoo 



